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British Plans for Post-War 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


By Donato F. HeatHerincton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


N HIS BROADCAST of March 21, 
| 1943, Mr. Churchill told the British 
people and the world that it “is our 
duty to peer through the mists of the 
future to the end of the war and... to 
be prepared by ceaseless effort and fore- 
thought for the kind of situations which 
are likely to occur.” Public attention, 
poth here and in the United Kingdom, 
in the past few months has been in- 
creasingly directed to the innumerable 
problems of post-war reconstruction; in 
Britain in particular, plans and pro- 
grams dealing with the various aspects 
of these questions have been issued by 
individuals, companies, associations, re- 
search organizations, and newspapers, 
to say nothing of the official and semi- 
official statements of governmental 
bodies and leaders. All shades of po- 
litical and economic opinion have been 
represented, and the plans themselves 
range from the very general to the ex- 
ceedingly detailed and specific. 

As Sir William Beveridge has pointed 
out, the maintenance of employment is 
probably the most urgently important 
and the most difficult of all the recon- 
struction problems with which Britain 
is faced. This is true if for no other 
reason than that the maintenance of 
somewhere near “full employment” in- 
volves practically all the other post-war 
problems now under discussion. Un- 
doubtedly progress is being made toward 
some solutions through the medium of 
public discussion, whether by political 
leaders or by business and professional 
leaders. To attempt a detailed discus- 
sion of all the plans would require a con- 
siderable amount of space, and in many 
instances would prove to be repetitious. 
Here, then, attention will be centered on 
three or four of the most recent state- 
ments as they relate to the foremost 
problem of reconstruction—that is, full 
employment. 


Employment in Interim Period 


The immediate consideration facing 
those concerned with employment policy 
is planning for the interim period which 
Will follow the cessation of hostilities 
and precede the readjustment of the 
economy to a peacetime status. This, of 
course, involves setting up machinery to 
alrange for the return of those now in 





the services and in war industries to nor- 
mal peacetime occupations. 

The Federation of British Industries 
has suggested that careful consideration 
must be given to orderly demobilization 
in order that the labor market be kept 
free from the chaotic conditions which 
would be created by the sudden dump- 
ing of men upon it before it was pre- 
pared to absorb them. It appears that 
the Federation has in mind the estab- 
lishment of a process similar to the one 
involved in the “calling up” of persons 
for war service, but operating in reverse. 

Individuals under this scheme would 
be released and demobilized according to 
the market demand for their respective 
skills and at a speed consistent with the 
ease with which placements could be 
made. 

The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce similarly has expressed 
concern over demobilization and has rec- 
ommended that the Government assist 
the small businessman, financially if 
need be, so that he may reestablish him- 
self in an efficient working condition 
after the war. 

It is expected, however, that employ- 
ment during the interim period will be 
provided in part by the task of physical 
restoration and replacement. Less ob- 
vious, but almost equally urgent, will be 
the tasks of making good the industrial 
wastage resulting from excessive wear- 
and-tear and obsolescence, and of build- 
ing up depleted stocks. 

There is also the expectation, based 
upon certain known facts, that the back- 
log of consumer demand will be of con- 
siderable proportions. Mr. Churchill has 
stated in reference to this that, “At the 
end of this war there will be seven or 
eight million people in the country with 
two or three hundred pounds [sterling] 
apiece, a thing unknown in our history.” 
This would be roughly equivalent to a 
total of more than $7,000,000,000. 

Other observers see the problem of re- 
employment diminished somewhat by the 
necessity for maintaining for some time 
an armed force at a higher standing 
strength than in the pre-war days. 

Finally, it is felt that there will not 
be the same wholesale curtailment of 
defense activities as followed the last 
war. 


Inflationary Dangers 


Despite these expectations there is gen- 
eral agreement that in the interim period 
many potentially dangerous develop- 
ments can only be warded off by wise 
management and planning—a fact ac- 


cepted by most of the business associa- 
tions in their admission that controls 
will be necessary for some time. 

The British economist, R. G. Hawtrey, 
has drawn attention to the fact that 
after the last war inflation was let loose, 
and, when it had gone further than any- 
one was willing to tolerate, it was re- 
versed by an unprecedented deflation 
and an epidemic of unemployment. 

With this in mind the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce has spe- 
cifically warned against neglecting the 
consumer-goods industries in the interim 
period, and has suggested a policy of bal- 
ancing the employment of released work- 
ers to prevent a distribution of purchas- 
ing power in excess of the consumer 
goods available—which, if allowed to oc- 
cur, would “lead to serious inflation.” 
The Association has suggested further 
that suitable consumer-goods industries 
be deconcentrated, subject to the avail- 
ability of raw materials, as expeditiously 
as possible, and that there be an early 
modification of the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Orders. 


Long-Range Employment Policy 


Concern for the employment of the 
working population does not end with 
the interim adjustment period. The 
whole employment problem is one for 
consideration in plotting long-range 
policy, both from the angle of employ- 
ment promotion and from the angle of 
unemployment prevention. 

To many observers, the provision of 
steady employment should be the first 
aim of all planning and should have first 
call upon the resources of the nation. 
In the words of the Nuffield College 
Statement, it is generally agreed that 
“after the war a high level of employ- 
ment will be both an economic and a 
moral necessity.” Beyond the tran- 
sition period the employment problem 
becomes one of preventing the mass un- 
employment arising out of cyclical de- 
pressions and structural unemployment 
arising out of maladjustments of pro- 
ductive activity. 

The approaches to this problem are 
many and varied, and the proposed solu- 
tions. are generally conditioned by the 
assumptions made regarding the causal 
factors behind the mass unemployment. 
Thus, the solutions offered are based on 
any number of theories of unemploy- 
ment causation, including undercon- 
sumption, overproduction, over-saving, 
underinvestment, monetary and credit 
maladjustments, and other related 
factors. 
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The Carr Plan 


Prof. E. H. Carr, in his recent book 
entitled “The Conditions of Peace,” has 
set forth two essentials of economic re- 
construction. He argues, first, that 
planned consumption must precede and 
condition planned production, and, 
secondly, that there must be substitu- 
tion of welfare for wealth as the govern- 
ing purpose and therefore that there 
must be an abandonment of the con- 
siderations of price and profit as the de- 
termining factors of production. 

The idea of planned consumption leads 
to the suggestion that there is a need 
for drawing up an infinitely expansible 
plan of consumption with graded pri- 
orities which will assure that the pro- 
ductive forces are working to the fullest 
capacity for the fulfillment of the plan. 
This, in turn, involves approaching the 
unemployment problem not by way of 
prevention but by way of creating needs 
vast enough to make a full call on all 
resources and “normally imperative 
enough to command the necessary meas- 
ure of sacrifice to supply them.” 

In other words, Carr takes note of the 
fact that work has been created during 
the war through the willingness of the 
people to sacrifice for a cause, and urges 
that work be created during peacetime 
on the same basis—work destined to ful- 
fill a purpose felt by the community to 
be worthy of self-sacrifice. 

Professor Carr concludes: “Once it is 
clearly established that the purpose of 
our economic system is to produce things 
warited, directly or indirectly, for con- 
sumption, not things which it is profit- 
able to produce, the limits of what is 
practicable in the way of achievement 
can in all probability be set fairly high.” 


The Unilever Plan 


One of the most interesting and de- 
tailed plans for eliminating unemploy- 
ment has been advanced under the aus- 
pices of the British firm of Lever Brothers 
and Unilever in a pamphlet entitled “The 
Problem of Unemployment.” The Lon- 
don Times welcomed this plan as “a 
timely antidote to some of the crude 
versions of the underconsumption and 
monetary theories of the trade cycle that 
have recently been put forward.” The 
Economist likewise called it a “notable 
contribution” and “outstanding among 
the contributions made by industry to 
the discussion” on future economic pol- 
icy. 

Freedom from want, the Unilever re- 
port argues, presupposes the productive 
capacity of the nation being used con- 
tinuously, without restriction, and being 
used in the provision of consumer goods 
and in provision for its own existence and 
extension. Where irregularitiy of em- 
ployment exists, there is irregularity of 
productive activity, resulting generally 
from the irregularity of capital invest- 
ment. 

The task, then, of planning investment 
so that it will be sufficiently large and 
sufficiently regular to prevent the occur- 
rence of cyclical unemployment lies with 
the Government, and this task can be 
carried out through the powerful means 
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of indirect control possesed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The basic objective toward which eco- 
nomic policy would be directed under 
this scheme would be the regulation of 
the extension of capital equipment. It 
is pointed out that the Government has 
tremendous power to influence the whole 
economic system by its monetary and 
budgetary policies, since it controls the 
monetary system, virtually decides the 
rate of interest on the markets, and by 
its own expenditures and power to tax 
regulates the ultimate distribution of the 
national income. 

The Unilever plan suggests that there 
should be two budgets—the ordinary 
budget balanced annually to meet stand- 
ing expenditure out of current revenue, 
and “an extraordinary budget to meet 
normal capital expenditure and such 
emergency measures as should be taken 
in times of depression to fight unemploy- 
ment or stimulate trade.” Through the 
extraordinary budget the Government 
would accelerate capital expenditure in 
times of depression or imminent slumps, 
and would slow them down or halt them 
when a boom appeared near. 

Similarly, taxes would be raised and 
lowered according to economic condi- 
tions, and the rate of depreciation al- 
lowed on new Capital investment for tax- 
ation purposes would aiso be reduced or 
raised. It is suggested further that it 
might be possible to tax or remove taxes 
on capital expenditures, to expand or 
contract the credit base, raise or lower 
interest rates, and impose or remove re- 
strictions on the use of credit. 

The main difficulty here would appear 
to be the proper timing of these actions. 
It is proposed that the labor reserve be 
taken as the indicator; when there is a 
marked diminution of the numbers of the 
labor reserve or when the turn-over in- 
creases, a boom would be indicated; 
when the reverse is observed, a slump 
would be in the offing. The indications 
given would be taken as conclusive only 
if they were confirmed by other related 
observations of economic phenomena. 
All this, of course, involves the determi- 
nation of the “right level’ for the labor 
reserve, 

In the event, however, that these 
measures proved insufficient to check 
either boom or slump conditions, the 
Unilever plan suggests public works, 
special youth training, retraining of 
workers whose unemployment is due to 
structural, local, or seasonal causes, and 
employment in temporary work such 
as afforestation. 

Although the Unilever plan does not 
contemplate any participation by indus- 
try in the direction and administration 
of the anti-unemployment measures, it 
is suggested that industry might ease 
the task of the Government by institut- 
ing plans of its own, including long-term 
planning of development in order to 
avoid violent fluctuations—following a 
policy designed to foster maximum pro- 
duction at all times, and assisting the 
maintenance of labor fluidity through 
retraining of surplus laborers for other 
work. 

Industry would collaborate with Gov- 
ernment, at the very least, by furnishing 
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information on all technical, production 
and marketing conditions as needed for 
the formulation of a proper policy, 

Commenting on the plan in general, 
the Economist of January 23, 1943, gp. 
served: “Nothing shrewder has yet been 
said in business circles about the unem. 
ployment problem—though there 
doubtless be some pertinent cynicism 
about its being said on behalf of one of 
the biggest of monopolists.” 


The “Economist” Plan 


One possible reason for the enthus 
displayed by the Economist is the fact 
that the Unilever plan resembles jp 
many ways the Full Employment Plan 
outlined by the Economist in a series 
of three articles. Both plans are baseg 
on the idea that “cyclical depressions 
arise, in the main, from lack of balance 
between the voluntary savings of the 
community and its expenditures on the 
maintenance and increase of physica} 
assets,” to use the Economist’s phrasing, 

It is perhaps not wholly justifiable to 
refer to the plan outlined as the Econo. 
mist plan, since the articles merely at. 
tempted to summarize the present state 
of “informed opinion” on the prospect 
of maintaining full employment after 
the war. The fact that the Economist 
has repeatedly argued the views set forth 
in this series and has confessed its be- 
lief that in them was presented “the 
main structure of an agreed and prac- 
ticable policy,’”’ makes it possible, how- 
ever, to label the plan as that of the 
Economist. 

It is here argued that the periodic lack 
of balance between savings and invest- 
ment can be prevented through the con- 
trol of capital creation, with a view to 
making it both regular and large enough 
to absorb the savings of the fully em- 
ployed community. In pursuing such a 
policy the State should give priority to 
the stimulation of capital investment 
by “remunerative”’ enterprise (whether 
publicly or privately owned) and to its 
own “necessary” investments, defining 
as necessary those that are called for 
by policies other than those directly 
connected with the maintenance of full 
employment. Only when these lines are 





exhausted should the State embark upon | 


“unnecessary” and 


public works. 


“unremunerative” 


In the stimulation of remunerative in- 


vestment, indirect controls, such as Va- 
riations of the rate of interest, may prove 
to be inadequate, and it is proposed 
that direct methods, such as guaranties 
against risk and the adjustment of tax 
burdens, be employed. 

The magnitude of the problem is ac- 
cepted by the Economist, and it is esti- 
mated that, at the 1938 price level, full 
employment for Britain would require 
the expenditure of £1,290,000,000 an- 
rnually, or about one-fifth of the gross 
national output, including the mainte- 
nance of capital, on capital goods. 


Nuffield College Statement 


One of the most recent statements on 
employment policy has been published 
(Continued on p. 13) 
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By WALLACE K. Harrison, Assistant 
Coordinator, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs 


N ORDER TO MEET the pressing 
need for adequate modern housing 

for its growing population, Chile plans 
to build in the immediate future at least 
12,000 new dwelling units per year. Re- 
cent legislation will make available to 
the Caja de la Habitacién Popular, or 
popular Housing Institute, funds suf- 
ficient to construct this number of low- 
rent houses annually for the next 10 
years. 

Immediate plans call for the con- 
struction of a community of 250 mod- 
ern workers’ homes on the outskirts of 
Santiago, 200 at Concepcion, and 60 at 
Valparaiso. 

Since the Popular Housing Institute 
was founded in 1907 it has been re- 
sponsible for the construction of nearly 
6,000 housing units in 50 Chilean towns 
and cities which, it is estimated, give 
shelter to 40,000 persons and represent 
an investment of 285,000,000 Chilean 
pesos, Or an average of about $1,600 
(U. 8.) per unit. As labor and construc- 
tion costs are much lower in Chile than 
in the United States, this amount pro- 
vides a really substantial dwelling. 

The rents of these dwellings range 
from 80 to 300 pesos per month, based on 
the premise that the tenant should not 
spend more than 15 percent of his in- 
come for rent. This program reaches 
those groups earning from 550 to 2,000 
pesos ($16.50 to $60) a month, the in- 
come groups most in need of housing. 

Chile’s C. S. O., the equivalent of our 
Social Security system, which has con- 
trol of the social-security funds, has 
made large investments in housing in 
different parts of Chile. This includes 
2,000 family units in 5 housing com- 
munities, 3 of which are in Santiago and 
1 each in Lota and in Antofagasta. 

The C. S. O., which has been invest- 
ing some 16,000,000 pesos annually in 
low-rent housing, also plans to erect 
additional workers’ communities in 
Arica, Iquiqui, Antofagasta, Tocopilla, 
Puenta Alta, and Valdivia. 

All of these steps, however, are only 
a partial solution of Chile’s pressing 
problem, as housing authorities agree 
that Chile needs at least 300,000 new 
dwelling units to house its population 
properly. 

For this reason the Government has 
now embarked on this expanding hous- 
ing program, hoping, in time, to catch 
up with the demand. 

While the State, in Chile, is the leader 
in this nation-wide movement to pro- 
vide adequate housing, it is by no means 
alone in this field, as various far-sighted 
business firms and public utilities also 
are making their contribution. The 
public utility which supplies gas to the 
city of Santiago, for instance, has under 
construction a community of 500 dwell- 
ings for its employees, located con- 
veniently near their place of 
employment. 

The first 95 houses of this development 
were recently completed and opened by 
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ow-Rent Homes 


Measures are Designed to Supply 
Growing Demand for New Dwellings 


Juan Antonio Rios, president of the Re- 
public of Chile. 

These 95 houses are of two types: The 
first is type A, 71 houses, with two bed- 
rooms upstairs and with living-dining 
room, bath, and kitchen on the first 
floor. The estimated cost of this type 
is $1,500 (U. S.) per house, including 
land and improvements, to rent for $5.50 
per month, covering interest and amorti- 
zation. 

Type B houses, of which there are 23, 
are somewhat larger, with three bed- 
rooms on the second floor. These cost 
$2,000 (U. S.) and will rent for $7.70 per 
month. 

All houses are equipped with gas stoves 
for cooking and gas water heaters. All 
were occupied the moment they were 
completed, and there is a long waiting 
list of prospective tenants. 

This community, when completed, will 
consist of 500 dwellings, a medical center, 
school, sports stadium, and stores, and 
will house practically all the employees 
of the gas company. Acommunity nurse 
will be in constant service at the medical 
center. The design for this housing 
community was executed by one of 
Chile’s most distinguished architects and 
community planners. 

The movement toward better housing 
is closely allied with the social-security 





program of this Republic. Chile has 
been known internationally as a leader 
in the social-security movement from as 
far back as 1925 when the Government 
began pioneering in this field and set up 
the first social-security program in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This justly famed social-security sys- 
tem, administered by the Caja de Seguro 
Obligatorio de Enfermade, Invalides y 
Velez, established in 1925, has been ex- 
panded in scope several times since then. 

The C. S. O. is primarily a health 
service to the workers, that is the manual 
laborers of the Republic, whose own con- 
tributions to this fund are supplemented 
by contributions both by the employer 
and by the Government. 

Unemployment, for example, is taken 
care of by laws which require an em- 
ployer to pay 1 month’s severance pay 
for each year of employment. 

The C. S. O., through compulsory in- 
surance, provides protection against 
sickness, disability, and old age. Since 
1933 there has been added an enlightened 
program of preventative as well as cura- 
tive medical protection. 

Workers are regularly examined in 
widely scattered local dispensaries, with 
particular attention to tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and cardiac-vascular diseases 

(Continued on p. 28) 


Courtesy Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Homes erected in Valdivia, Chile, by the Popular Housing Institute. 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woolen Textiles Require Export Per- 
mits.—Export permits are required for 
woolen textiles and all articles made from 
woolen textiles exported from Argentina, 
according to decree No. 1,753, of July 3, 


1943. This decree restores woolen tex- 
tiles to the list of materials under export- 
control restrictions, from which they had 
been removed in January. The reasons 
given for this new restriction are the 
difficulty in importing woolen textiles and 
the advisability of assuring the manufac- 
turers of woolen textile articles an ade- 
quate supply of material at normal 
prices. 

[For reports On previous restrictions on 
wool and woolen materials, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 19, 1942, and 
January 2, 1943.] 


Rayon: Exportation of Manufactured 
Articles Liberalized.—Argentine resolu- 
tion No. 697, of June 18, 1943, modified a 
former resolution of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, which prohibited the exporta- 
tion of articles containing rayon, to the 
extent of allowing exporters to fill con- 
tracts made prior to May 7, 1943, the date 
of the earlier resolution. The present 
resolution was issued when it became evi- 
dent that contracts made prior to May 
7 would not affect the supply of rayon 
for the domestic market. The resolution 
now permits exportation of articles con- 
taining up to 50 percent of rayon on the 
old contracts. It also permits the ex- 
portation of articles containing more 
than 50 percent of rayon to fulfill old 
contracts when the parts containing 
rayon are hat linings, hat bands, linings 
of ready-made articles in general, linings 
of pocketbooks, and ribbons for shoes. 

Resolution No. 2,135, of July 27, 1943, 
further modifies the controls on the ex- 
portation of manufactured articles con- 
taining rayon. This resolution states 
that the Committee of Exportation and 
of Industrial and Commercial Develop- 
ment may issue export permits for manu- 
factured articles in the making of which 
natural silk or rayon are used in mini- 
mum proportion provided the parts con- 
taining silk or rayon “are of an accessory 
nature and form an integral and indi- 
visible part of the principal article.” 

This measure was taken because the 
Committee felt that there was some jus- 
tification for the complaints of manu- 
facturers of hats and handbags, who 
contended that the small saving of rayon 
to the nation from the export prohibition 
was not justified by the sharp reduction 
in the exports of such articles as hats 
and handbags, both made almost entirely 
of national raw materials, because such 
articles could not be sold abroad without 


attractive 
accessories. 
|For report of first export restrictions on 


silk and rayon, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 19, 1943]. 


linings, bands, or similar 


Exceptions to Export Prohibition on 
Horses, Mules, and Asses——Horses used 
for breeding purposes and pedigreed 
asses are excepted from the Argentine 
prohibition against the exportation of 
horses, mules, and asses by the terms 
of decree No. 145,596, of March 22, 1943. 

[For announcement of the prohibition 
against such exportation, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 8, 1943.]| 


Export of Restricted Foodstuffs for 
Family Consumption Permitted.—Small 
shipments of food products whose ex- 
portation from Argentina is prohibited 
or subject to export permit may be au- 
thorized by the Committee of Exporta- 
tion and of Industrial and Commercial 
Development under the terms of decree 
No. 145,389, issued March 18, 1943. Such 
shipments may be made in small quan- 
tities to friends of persons living in 
Argentina for family consumption, pro- 
vided that such shipments do not 
threaten the needs of the domestic 
market. 

Unconditional and Unlimited Most- 
Favored-Nation Commercial Treaty 
Signed with Ecuador—An _ uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation commercial treaty was signed at 





The Cover Picture 





Weapons That Win 


Our “cover scene” this week rep- 
resents just one of the innumerable 
aspects of America’s present gird- | 
ing for the knock-out blow to the | 
remaining shreds of Axis hopes. 

Thousands of sheet-metal plane 
parts like those shown here are 
formed daily in the drop-hammer 
department of North American 
Aviation, Inc., at Inglewood, Calif. 
Hemp rope and the rubber in the 
mold on the press are used to snub 
and control the impact of the 
hammer. 











Buenos Aires by Argentina and Ecuador 
on September 1, 1943. 

Both countries grant to each Other 
unconditional and unlimited most. 
favored-nation treatment in all matters 
pertaining to duties, taxes, customs 
formalities, and charges, with the ex. 
ception of preferential tariffs or specig) 
advantages accorded by either country 
to conterminous countries, and advan. 
tages which may result from a customs 
union. Import or export prohibitions or 
restrictions established by either coyp. 
try, and consular or sanitary regulations 
creating obstacles to commercial inter. 
change between the two countries are 
not to apply to goods coming from or 
destined to the other unless similar 
products of any other country are also 
affected thereby. Exception from this 
clause is made, however, for measures 
taken for public safety; traffic in arms, 
munitions and war material; the pro. 
tection of public health, and the pro- 
tection of animals and plants against 
illness, insects, or harmful parasites; the 
defense of the national patrimony, 
whether artistic, historical, or archeo- 
logical; and the removal from the coun- 
try of gold and silver, in money or 
specie. 

Merchandise or native products orig- 
inating in one country and in transit 
through the other will enjoy most- 
favored-nation treatment and will not 
be subject to transit duty, whether travel- 
ing directly, transshipped, or unloaded, 
stored, and reloaded during transit. 
These exemptions will not apply, how- 
ever, to actual expenses inherent in 
transit shipments, such as storage, load- 
ing, railroad or river freight charges, and 
Statistical and similar fees, but such 
charges shall be no higher than those 
assessed upon the products of any third 
country. 

In order to verify the origin of im- 
ported merchandise, either country may 
require that the goods of the other be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin 
visaed by the authorities designated by 
the importing country. These certifi- 
cates shall be visaed without charge. 

With reference to exchange, both 
countries agree that if exchange control 
is maintained or established, the na- 
tionals and commerce of the other coun- 
try will be granted general and complete 
most-favored-nation treatment. In 
case either country regulates the impor- 
tation of merchandise by licenses, quotas, 
or other limitations it will accord the 
most equitable and favorable treatment 
possible to the products of the other 
country, taking into account commercial 
interchange between the two countries 
in a representative preceding period, and 
the fact that the present treaty aspires 
to increase this interchange. 

The treaty also provides for most- 
favored-nation treatment for the na- 
tionals of each country in the territory 
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of the other, with regard to passage 
gh the country, sojourn, the estab- 
ment and exercise of commerce and 
of industry, and of the profession of 
commercial agent or traveling salesman. 
Commercial, industrial, and financial 
entities, insurance companies, navigation 
companies, cooperatives, and other 
organizations of an economic character 
of each of the two countries, that are 
legally constituted in the territory of the 
other, shall enjoy most-favored-nation 
treatment, subject to the laws, regula- 
tions and ordinances of the country. 


One article of the treaty allows either 
country to terminate the treaty with 30 
days notice, in case it has not been possi- 
ble to reach an agreement within 2 
months, on a controversy regarding the 
application of the treaty, about which 
representations have been made. All 
differences relative to the interpretation 
or execution of the treaty shall be decided 
py pacific means accepted in interna- 
tional law. 

The treaty is subject to ratification by 
the two Governments and will come into 
force 30 days after the exchange of rati- 
fications, which will take place at Quito 
as soon as possible. It will remain in 
effect indefinitely but may be terminated 
by either country, 6 months after de- 
nunciation. 


Australia 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Applied to Certain Newsprint 
and Reduced on Rationed Wearing Ap- 
parel—Newsprint used in Australia for 
purpeses other than printing newspapers 
was made subject to a sales tax at the 
rate of 1212 percent of the value, effective 
July 6, 1943, and the rate of the Austral- 
ian sales tax on rationed wearing ap- 
parel, including footwear, was reduced 
from 12% percent to 7% percent of the 
value, effective July 21, 1943, according 
to customs circulars issued at Sydney on 
July 6 and 30, 1943, respectively. 

Newsprint for printing newspapers re- 
mains exempt from sales tax. Sales 
taxes in Australia apply on both imported 
and domestic goods. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amylic and Similar Alcohols: Import 
License Required.—The importation into 
Belgium of chemically pure amylic, bu- 
tylic, and propylic alcohols, and the like, 
was made subject to license issued by 
the Central Bureau of Quotas and Li- 
censes, by an order of December 3, 1942, 
published in the Moniteur Belge (Brus- 
sels) and effective on December 5. 

Trade Groups Created or Reorgan- 
ized.—Trade groups for the industry and 
trade in a number of products have been 
created or reorganized in Belgium (un- 
der the order of February 10, 1941, con- 
cerning organization of economy), by 
orders issued and published in the Moni- 
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teur Belge during the period August to 
December 1942 (information just re- 
ceived). 

The trade groups or guilds affected 
control the following industries and 
trades: Textile products and shoes; in- 
terior navigation; tobacco; clothing; cy- 
cles and accessories; publicity and busi- 
ness agencies and the like; flax fibers; 
smokers’ articles; paper and cardboard; 
insurance; leather; fur skins and rabbit 
skins; electric and radio apparatus; pre- 
cious metals; photographic apparatus 
and articles; optical goods; construc- 
tion; ship building and repairing; waste 
and salvage materials; glass and ceram- 
ics; coach-building; engraving; and col- 
lection and information officers. 

Margarine: Minimum Fat Content 
Fixed.—The manufacture or sale in Bel- 
gium of margarine containing less than 
70 percent of the fat was prohibited, ef- 
fective December 21, 1942, by an order 
of December 14, published in the Moni- 
teur Belge (Brussels) of December 19. 

Coal for Glass Industries; Price-Equal- 
ization Office and Taxes Established. — 
An office for the equalization of the pur- 
chase prices of Lorraine and Belgian 
coals for use in the glass industry, with 
special equalizing taxes on tonnages re- 
ceived, was established in Belgium by 
orders of November 12 and December 17, 
1942, published in the Moniteur Belge 
(Brussels) of November 21 and Decem- 
ber 29, respectively, and effective retro- 
actively from August 1, 1942. 
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Brazil 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial Treaty Providing Recipro- 
cal Duty Concessions Signed With Para- 
guay.—An unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Brazil and Par- 
aguay providing for reciprocal import- 
duty concessions and embodying clauses 
relating to the protection of industrial 
property, was signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on May 10, 1943, according to reports 
published in the Brazilian press of May 
11,1943. Exception to the most-favored- 
nation clause is made, however, by Brazil, 
for duties, favors, or privileges granted 
exclusively to countries of the Amazon 
Basin and by Paraguay to countries of 
the River Plate Basin. Both countries 
also make reservations from the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause for duties, favors, or 
privileges already granted or which may 
in the future be granted to neighboring 
countries to facilitate frontier traffic, as 
well as for facilities which may result 
from a customs union of which either of 
the contracting countries may form part. 

Under the treaty, Brazil grants Para- 
guay duty-free entry for nanduti lace 
and a reduction from 788.37 cruzeiros to 
220.00 cruzeiros per metric ton in the im- 
port duty on quebracho tanning extract. 

In return, Paraguay grants Brazil 
duty-free entry for cocoa, books (for- 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
No “Piecemeal Solution” for Vast Rehabilitation Problem 


Food-condition statistics in the area of Axis occupation are treacherous. 
But official reports from Europe and Asia leave no doubt that hunger is the 
general rule, that starvation is commonplace, and that the area enslaved 
by the Axis is a breeding place for all the diseases of the body and of the 
spirit that are born of starvation, suffering, and death. 

Agricultural production in Europe has dropped substantially despite the 
desperate efforts of Germany to make Axis-dominated Europe self-support- 
ing. As the months roll on, the manpower shortage, the wastage and 
deterioration of machinery, the neglect of the soil, and the increasing dis- 
organization of the economy will cut even deeper into total food production. 

The once matchless flocks and herds of Europe have declined to figures in 
some cases a third below pre-war levels. Horses are disappearing at a rate 
that indicates that a shortage of draft animals may be a problem even more 
acute than the shortage of manpower in the first harvest of peace. The 
occupied nations have been systematically drained of their resources, raw 
materials, and commercial goods to serve a vicious new order. Never before 
has the world witnessed so ruthless a despoliation of so many in so short 
a time. 

A problem so vast and so world-embracing, obviously, does not lend itself 
to piecemeal solution. The problem is to devise means to harness world 
production, already greatly taxed by war needs, to total world want during 
the coming months of tremendous human crises. We must see to it 
that relief flows smoothly and swiftly into measures to remove the need of 
relief, and that rehabilitation measures are so devised as to enable the 
suffering nations to begin their own reconstruction at the earliest possible 
moment. Our objective is to help people td help themselves and thereby 
to help ourselves, by making possible a world in which the Four Freedoms 
can have a chance of realization. 

We have already made important strides toward meeting these complex 
problems. 


(From a recent address by Herbert H. Lehman, Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations.) 
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German Production 
Disorganized? 


Belgian workers deported to Ger- 
many, who have succeeded in re- 
entering occupied Belgium, say that 
the German population is terror- 
ized by the air raids, especially in 
the Rhineland. 

Germans, it is said, are often 
heard to sum up their thoughts on 
the war in the following words: 
“It would be better to see the Eng- 
lish in our streets than have them 
over our heads.” 

One factory at Dortmund, pro- 
ducing formerly four or five tanks 
a day, was turning out (it is 
claimed) only one tank a week 
toward the end of June. Disorgan- 
ization of transport and destruction 
of numerous industrial centers 
have paralyzed the workshops 
where aircraft, heavy motor ve- 
hicles, and tanks were being assem- 
bled. 

The German people allegedly de- 
test foreign workers, whether vol- 
unteers or deportees, because their 
labor enables the Nazis to dispatch 
German workmen to the front. 











merly duty-free) , paper, serums and vac- 
cines (formerly duty-free), sweets, jel- 
lies, and similar commodities, and a 
reduction of the import duty on coffee 
from 0.15 to 0.135 gold peso (exclusive of 
surtax) per gross kilogram. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is pro- 
vided for nationals of either country 
doing business in the other country, and 
in matters of exchange in connection 
with imports and exports. 

The contracting countries agree not to 
create nor to increase duties, taxes, and 
charges on, and not to establish prohibi- 
tions or restrictions against imports or 
exports of, any natural or manufactured 
product of the other, and not to take any 
measures, consular or sanitary, which 
might hinder commercial interchange 
between the two countries, unless such 
measures are applied equally to the same 
products imported from or destined to 
any other country. Exception from this 
clause is made, however, for measures 
taken for reasons of public security, 
traffic in war material, protection of life 
and public health and control of plant 
and animal disease, the defense of na- 
tional wealth whether it be of an artistic, 
historical, or archeological nature, the 
removal from the country of gold and 
silver, coined or in specie, and fiscal or 
police measures taken to extend to im- 
ported products a regime imposed within 
the country on similar domestic products. 

The treaty also provides for free 
transit in the territory of each country 
of persons, goods, and merchandise com- 
ing from or destined to the other country, 
under such conditions as may be estab- 
lished, and national treatment for mer- 
chant ships of both countries in waters 
under the sovereignty of either country, 
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particularly in operations of loading and 
unloading passengers and cargo, access 
to and utilization of the ports, and use of 
the installations which the ports offer to 
navagation. 

Article 14 of the treaty contains pro- 
visions referring to the protection of in- 
dustrial trade-marks and patents. 

Another article provides for the es- 
tablishment of permanent mixed com- 
missions in Rio de Janeiro and in As- 
uncion, made up of delegates of the two 
Governments, to foster commercial in- 
terchange and the operation of the 
agreement. They will assist in the so- 
lution of questions or differences which 
may arise in the interpretation or in the 
application of the treaty, and suggest 
measures or modifications which might 
promote or develop commercial inter- 
change and navigation facilities between 
the two countries. In the event that a 
controversy arises concerning the appli- 
cation or interpretation of the treaty 
which cannot be settled through diplo- 
matic channels, the two Governments 
agree not to apply measures prejudicial 
to commercial interchange and naviga- 
tion before studying the views and sug- 
gestions of the mixed commissions re- 
garding the controversy. 

In the interest of developing com- 
mercial interchange, both Governments 
agree to hold periodical expositions to be 
organized in the territory of the other, 
so that its natural and manufactured 
products can be sold at retail or merely 
presented as a demonstration of quality 
and prices. 

In another article the contracting 
countries agree to facilitate the inter- 
change of pharmaceutical products, per- 
fumery, and toilet preparations by 
studying means to ease the registration 
requirements of the respective agencies 
handling these matters. 

In article 18 of the treaty both Gov- 
ernments agree to study and to conclude 
as soon as possible two agreements, one 
to concern the settlement of commercial 
interchange balances, and the other to 
deal with commercial payments. 

[The United States is on an unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis with Brazil and on 
a conditional most-favored-nation basis with 
Paraguay. | 

Butter: Import Duties Suspended for 6 
Months.— The Brazilian Government 
suspended the collection of import duties 
and customs taxes on butter for a period 
of 6 months, by decree No. 5719, of Au- 
gust 3, published in the Diario Official of 
August 5, 1943, and effective from the 
date of publication. 

Salt: Import Duty Suspended for 6 
Months.—The collection of import duties 
and customs taxes on sodium chloride 
was suspended for a period of 6 months 
by decree No. 5626 of June 28, published 
in the Brazilian Diario Oficial of June 30, 
1943, and effective from the date of pub- 


lication. 


Port Charges at Niteroi Revised.—Port 
charges, covering port use, grappling 
fees, handling charges, internal and ex- 
ternal warehousing, transportation 
charges, fees for use of port machinery, 
water supply, accessory service, and the 
movement of merchandise at the port of 
Niteroi, Brazil, were revised by an order 
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(No. 6), dated January 6, 1943, of the 
Ministry of Highways and Public Works 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
January 9, 1943, Rio de Janeiro. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Number of Telephones, 
The Brazilian Telephone Co. reporteg 
an increase in the number of telephones 
in use from 244,993 in 1941 to 261,549 jp 
1942. 

Although some improvements were 
made during the year, activities of the 
company were considerably restricteg 
because of difficulties in obtaining new 
equipment and materials, the foreign 
press says. Some equipment for Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo was received late 
in the year, however, and automatic 
equipment for the city of Petropolis also 
was delivered, 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Surtazes on Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products Increased.—The duty 
surtaxes in British Honduras on tobacco, 
except black leaf, and tobacco products, 
have been increased for the duration 
of the war and for a period of 6 months 
thereafter, by a resolution of the Legis- 
lative Council, dated and effective July 
27, 1943. 

As a result of the increased surtaxes, 
the import duties including surtaxes on 
tobacco and tobacco products are as fol- 
lows, with former rates in parentheses: 
Unmanufactured leaf tobacco, other 
than black leaf, per pound, $1.25 ($1) 
general tariff, $0.85 ($0.60) British pref- 
erential; cigars and cigarillos, per pound, 
$1.60 ($1) general tariff, $1.20 ($0.75) 
British preferential; cigarettes, per 
pound $3.50 ($3) general tariff, $3 
($2.50) British preferential; snuff, per 
pound, $1.50 ($1.25) general tariff, $0.75 
($0.625) Britiesh preferential; other 
manufactured tobacco, per pound, $2.50 
($1.875) general tariff, $1.75 ($0.9375) 
British preferential. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Use of Bicycles.—Bicycles 
are being utilized in Chile as an answer 
to fuel and tire shortages for automobiles 
and trucks. Some 15,000 bicycles, it is 
estimated by a foreign transport journal, 
are in use in Santiago, Chile, alone. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Storage Temporarily 
Reduced.—Free storage in the customs 
warehouses of Costa Rica for a wide 
variety of articles has been reduced from 
30 days to 10 working days, by a Costa 
Rican decree published August 24 and 
effective September 1, 1943. The law 
will remain in effect as long as the pres- 
ent warehouse congestion continues. 
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Among the articles affected are grains 
d most foodstuffs, cotton textiles, vari- 
drugs and toilet articles and prepara- 
tions, agricultural tools and implements 
gnd those for use in the arts and trades, 
articles of china, glass, and earthenware, 
articles of iron and other metals for 
domestic use, and material for the na- 
tional industries. 


Cuba 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Poultry for Breeding: Regulations Af- 
fecting Importation Amended.—The Cu- 
ban customs provisions regulating the 
importation of poultry for breeding pur- 
poses have been amended to permit the 
duty-free importation during a 2-year 
period of specified breeds of poultry, 
according to a decree of the Ministry of 
Agriculture published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 26, 1943. The types of 
poultry which may be entered duty free 
in the 2-year period beginning August 
26, 1943, are as follows: 

Plymouth Rocks; Wyandottes; Javas; 
Dominicas; Rhode Island Reds; Chante- 
clers; Jersey Black Giants; Lamonas; 
New Hampshires; Leghorns; Minorcas; 
Castellanas Negras; Andaluzas Azules; 
Anconas; Catalanas del Prat; Brahmas; 
Conchinchinas; Langhans; Dorkings; 
Redcaps; Orpingtons; Cornish; Sussex; 
Australorps; Polacas; Hamburguesas; 
Sumatras and Malays; Patos; Pekin; 
Aylesbury; Rouen; Cayuga; Call; East 
India; Muscovy; Swedish; Buff; Crested 
Indian Rouner; Gansos; Ocas de Tolosa; 
Emden; Africanos; Chinos; Canada; 
Egipcios; Sebastopol y Pilgrin; Pavos; 
Bronceados, Narragansett; Holandeses; 
Blanck; and Slate y Borbones Rojos. 

Previously, since neither the types of 
poultry which could benefit from the 
duty-free customs provision nor the pe- 
riod during which duty-free importa- 
tions could be made were specified, it 
was difficult to determine in advance of 
customs clearance whether or not vari- 
ous types of poultry could be entered 
duty-free. 

Tallow-Purchasing Commission Es- 
tablished.—A national commission for 
the purchase and supply of tallow for 
the soap industry of Cuba was estab- 
lished by resolution No. 136 of the Cuban 
Office for Regulation of Price and Sup- 
plies (ORPA), published in the Official 
Gazette of August 31, 1943. 

The purpose of the decree is to estab- 
lish a single buyer in Cuba for imported 
inedible tallow to relieve difficulties 
which have arisen in import and do- 
mestic allocation of scarce supplies. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import-Tax Rate on Turpentine In- 
creased.—The Dominican Republic im- 
port-tax rate on turpentine has been in- 
creased from $0.05 per gross kilogram 
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to $0.10, according to law No. 365, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 
18, 1943. 

(In addition to the above import tax, 
an import duty of $0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram also applies.) 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides and Leather: Special Sales 
Taxes Increased.—The special propor- 
tional sales tax of 0.40 percent on hides, 
skins, and leather, collected in France 
for the benefit of the General Organi- 
zation Committee for the Leather In- 
dustries, and the fixed annual taxes for 
certain types of artisans and manufac- 
turers have been increased by 40 per- 
cent, by an order of April 15, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) on 
April 17. 

This increase is for the benefit of the 
Central Distribution Bureau of Indus- 
trial Products. 

Cider, Cider Brandy, and Concentrated 
Apple Juice: Special Sales Taxes Fixed.— 
Special annual sales taxes have been 
fixed in France, to cover the administra- 
tive expenses of the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Industry of Ciders, Cider 
Brandy, and Concentrated Apple Juices, 
effective retroactively from September 1, 
1941, by an order of April 2, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of April 15. 

These taxes are as follows, in francs 
per hectoliter, on quantities sold for con- 
sumption: Cider, perry, apple or pear 
beverages, 1; brandy from cider or perry, 
expressed in pure alcohol, 10; and con- 
centrated apple juices, 5. 

Oil Palm Products: African Trade Bu- 
reau Created.—An African Trade Bureau 
for Oil Palms has been created in France, 
with its seat at Paris, by an order of 
March 25, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) on April 16. 

This bureau, which operates in con- 
nection with the Colonial Trade Groups, 
is to coordinate all the trade activities 
relating to the production, treatment 
and sale of products of oil palms. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special “Warehouse” Tax on Imports 
Again Increased.—The special “ware- 
house” tax on all merchandise imported 
into French Cameroun at the port of 
Douala has been increased from 8.50 
francs to 17.50 francs per ton, effective 
July 1, 1943, by an order of May 5, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 15, 
1943. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 12, 1942, for announcement of a previous 
increase in this tax.] 
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French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood Industry and Trade of Gabon 
Controlled by Government General of 
French Equatorial Africa.—Effective 
from July 1, 1943, until the legal cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the exploitation of, 
and foreign trade in, woods of Gabon 
have been placed under the control of 
the Government General of French 
Equatorial Africa, by decree No. 1071 of 
May 29, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
June 15. 

This control is to be exercised by the 
Administration of the colony with the 
assistance of the Forestry Syndicate of 
Gabon. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Haricot Beans: Purchase of 1943 
Crop Reserved to Service of Supplies in 
Morocco.—The Service of Supplies in the 
French Zone of Morocco is to be the sole 
purchaser of dried white haricot beans 
of the 1943 crop, by an order of June 1, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 


June 4. 
French 


Somaliland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Regulations Revised.— 
Regulations governing the sale of phar- 
maceutical products, medicines, serums, 





Argentine Merchant Marine 
Gets More Ships 


The State Merchant Marine 
Fleet of Argentina has been aug- 
mented by the addition of three 
vessels. The three French vessels 
that have been tied up in the 
Buenos Aires harbor since the be- 
ginning of the war are being re- 
furnished locally. 

The vessels are the Campajfa, of 
10,816 gross tons, constructed in 
1918; the Formosa, 9,975 gross 
tons, built in 1921; and the Katiola, 
3,891 gross tons, constructed in 
4935. 

A tanker, the Teresa Odero, 8,196 
gross tons, built in 1927 at Genoa, 
Italy, was purchased recently by 
the Companhia Argentina de Nave- 
gacion Dodero and towed to Bue- 
nos Aires, where it is being 
repaired. 
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vaccines, and similar items in French 
Somaliland have been revised by decree 
No. 923 of April 17, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel de La France Combat- 
tante (London) of May 3. 


Greece 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Consumption Tax on Luxury Articles 
Increased.—The consumption tax on 
various classes of goods characterized as 
luxury goods sold in Greece has been in- 
creased from 10 percent to 15 percent of 
the sale price, payable by means of a 
fiscal stamp, according to a report in the 
Swiss press of August 31, 1943. 

This tax applies to both imported and 
domestic goods. 


[See ComMeERcE REPorts of December 9, 
1939, for announcement of the imposition of 


this tax.] 
Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exportation Prohibited Until 
Further Notice.—The exportation of rice 
from Haiti has been prohibited until fur- 
ther notice, according to a communique 
of September 2, 1943 of the Haitian De- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor and 
of Commerce and National Economy, 
published in the Official Journal of Sep- 
tember 6, 1943. The purpose of the 
measure is to conserve supplies for local 


consumption. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Provincial Budget Estimates for 1943- 
44.—Early reports on the 1943-44 Indian 
provincial budgets indicate that 6 of the 
11 provinces show a surplus, and 2 of 
the remaining 5 show only small deficits. 

In general, increased revenues were 
derived from income taxes, excise, and 
forests in 1942-43. Some provinces were 
even able to set aside sums for post- 
war reconstruction and special welfare 
funds. Existing scales of taxation will 
continue in 1943—44, although two prov- 
inces are adding taxes on entertainment 
and electricity. At least one province 
will have to borrow. 

New Reserve-Bank Governor—The 
Reserve Bank of India is now under the 
direction of its first Indian Governor, 
Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, who as Deputy 
Governor since 1941 has succeeded Sir 
James Taylor, who died in February. 
As the Reserve Bank is largely respon- 
sible for India’s financial policy, the ap- 
pointment of an Indian at this time is 
of special significance. 

Mr. Deshmukh has been with the 
Indian Civil Service since 1919. He was 
Joint Secretary to the Second Round- 
Table Conference in London in 1931, 
held the position of Revenue Secretary 
to the Government of the Central Prov- 
inces in 1932, and became its Financial 
Secretary in 1933. Five years later he 
undertook special duty with the Finance 
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Department of the Government of India, 


from which position he advanced to be- 
come Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank in 1941. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


External Loan to be Redeemed.—The 
Kingdom of Iraq 4'2-percent £1,000,000 
loan issued in London in 1937 was to 
have been redeemed on July 5, 1943, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Iraq Gazette 
of May 23. The loan was issued at 94 
and was callable at 102. Recent London 
quotations have been at about par. 

This was the only publicity issued ex- 
ternal loan, but it is believed credits 
were opened in 1941 and 1942 in London 
for the purchase of military supplies, 
and loans have been advanced by the 
oil companies repayable out of excess 
royalties, the latest, of £1,000,000, having 
been advanced June 1. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty Imposed on Sansevieria 
and Henequen Fiber.—Sensevieria and 
henequen fiber of all kinds have been 
made subject to export duty in Mexico at 
0.01 peso per gross kilogram and 0.50 
peso per 100 gross kilograms, respective- 
ly, by an Executive decree, published 
September 9, 1943, and effective 30 days 
thereafter. Sensevieria was formerly not 
specified in the Mexican export tariff, 
and henequen fiber was exempt from 
the payment of export duty. 





Colombia Limits Free 
Railway Rides 


In the Republic of Colombia a re- 
cent Executive Order has canceled 
passes and free freight privileges on 
the State Railways, says a state- 
ment in the newspaper El] Siglo, of 
Bogota. ‘ 

From now on, only these persons 
may ride free: The President of the 
Republic, the Ministers (Cabinet 
members) of the Republic, mem- 
bers of the National Congress, 
Governors of the Departments 
(States), the archbishops and 
bishops of the Catholic Church, 
railway employees, prisoners, mem- 
bers of the Army and the national 
police in the course of their duty, 
and members of charitable organi- 
zations who previously enjoyed the 
privilege. 

Free freight will be carried only 
for charitable organizations that 
previously had this privilege. 

With these new regulations in 
force, says the article cited, it is 
hoped that Colombia’s State Rail- 
ways will be able to balance their 
budgets in the coming year. 
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Supplementary Production Taz Estap. 
lished on Gold.—A supplementary tax on 
the production of gold in Mexico hag 
been established by an executive decree 
published and effective September 9 
1943. The rates, applied to the value of 
the gold, are as follows: Gold, in natura] 
state, 7.357 percent ad valorem; in con. 
centrates, 8.205 percent; in precipitates, 
or in impure or mixed bars, 9.057 per- 
cent; and refined gold, 9.098 percent, 

This new tax is collected in addition to 
the regular production tax, the rates of 
which are subject to change monthly, 
Mining cooperatives, which are exempt 
from the payment of the regular pro. 
duction tax, must pay this supplemen- 
tary tax. 

While this tax is in effect, gold win 
not be subject to the export tax of 19 
percent of a fixed official valuation, 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Establish All-Time Record.— 
An all-time record has been made by the 
New Zealand railways. Net revenue for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1943, was 
£NZ 2,826,580, gross revenue amounted 
to £NZ 14,128,993, and expenditures were 
£NZ 11,302,413. 

Passengers carried by the railways 
totaled 36,133,268 and freight handled 
totaled 8,887,089 long tons. There is an 
acute shortage of freight cars. 


Nigeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of African Antiques Prohib- 
ited.—Exportation of African antiquities 
or works of art produced before 1918 are 
forbidden without express written per- 
mission from the Governor, according to 
the Nigeria Gazette of September 2, 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO 
BE REGULATED 


Draft ordinances regulating the em- 
ployment of children and young persons 
and of women, which are to be promul- 
gated in Palestine, were published in the 
Palestine Gazette of September 9. The 
ordinances have been modeled after leg- 
islation in effect in England and embody 
the principles of international labor con- 
ventions adapted to the conditions of 
Palestine. Existing regulations are to 
be repealed. 

The ordinance relating to children and 
young persons authorizes the High Com- 
missioner in Council to promulgate rules 
defining dangerous trades and prescrib- 
ing conditions under which children or 
young persons may be employed in par- 
ticular undertakings. Industrial under- 
takings covered include manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, public utilities, building or 
repairing, and mining or archeological 
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excavation. Commercial and _ trading 
establishments, newspaper — publishing, 
hospitals, places of entertainment and 
governmental establishments are also 
covered. Farms, family or household es- 
tablishments, and domestic service are 
excluded. A child is defined as a person 
under 16 years and a young person as 
a person under 18 years of age. 

Elaborate rules are to be promulgated 
at the same time as the ordinance. Em- 
ployment of children under 12 is pro- 
hibited. Employment of children and 
young persons is prohibited in a large 
number of industries and processes con- 
sidered dangerous because of the heavy 
work, risk of accident, or use of poison- 
ous materials. A very few of the less- 
dangerous occupations prohibited for 
children are open to young persons; in 
certain occupations young persons may 
be employed under conditions to be pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Department 
of Labor; employment of females is pro- 
hibited in certain occupations open to 
males. Hours of work in allowable un- 
dertakings are limited; rest periods are 
provided and unless the person has com- 
pleted 7 years of education, hours are still 
further restricted to permit continued 
schooling. Night work is prohibited with 
certain exceptions which may be licensed. 

The ordinance relating to women pro- 
vides for the same coverage and exclu- 
sions With similar though somewhat more 
liberal restrictions on employment in 
dangerous occupations, night work, and 
hours of work. Special provisions apply 
to prenatal and postnatal employment, 
including the payment of compensation 
as provided under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance for temporary total 
incapacity. 

The Department of Labor is to admin- 
ister the ordinance and to make inspec- 
tions. Fines of parents and employers 
are provided for offenses. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Developments.—Official ter- 
minals at both Panama City and Colon, 
Panama, have been established to care 
for the augmented bus and taxi travel 
between these two cities on the new 
Boyd-Roosevelt highway. 

Work on the highway from David to Ei 
Volcan, Panama, is proceeding satisfac- 
torily, and the road may be opened to 
traffic early next year. 


Peru 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Control Restrictions Estab- 
lished.—All imported and domestic com- 
modities sold in Peru are subject to price- 
control restrictions established by a Pe- 
ruvian decree dated August 27, 1943. By 
the terms of this measure, maximum 
ceiling prices, based on the _ prices 
charged between April 1 and April 30, 
1943, have been established on all com- 
modities. The Price Control Office is au- 
thorized to limit the profits of merchants 
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Belgian Congo’s :All-Out 
War Production 


The policy of all-out production 
has become more and more a part 
of the economic life of the Congo, 
says a statement by an agency of 
the Belgian Government in Exile. 
Production for the war, increased 
production, are demands which 
have reportedly found a response 
even in the most remote corners 
of this immense African empire. 

Results of this all-out effort are, 
it is said, particularly outstanding 
in the Kivu and Maniema districts 
of Costermansville Province, on 
the eastern border of the Belgian 
Congo. Work in agriculture, as 
well as in the important timber 
and mining industry, has been 
stepped up. In the latter field, 
gold and cassiterite are the two 
major ores mined, and as the im- 
portance of cassiterite (a tin- 
bearing ore) has increased with the 
advent of war, so has its production 
increased, with a resultant drop 
in the production of gold. Despite 
a shortage of tools and manpower, 
cassiterite mining has reached the 
high production level set by the 
government. 

In Maniema, say reports, the 
lumber industry is working over- . 
time. A test of this industry’s 
willingness to sacrifice for the war 
effort was made in May 1942, when 
the Congo government launched an 
appeal for materials for railway 
ties, which were needed to build 
railroads near the battlefronts in 
the Near East. The response was 
immediate. Shortages in man- 
power, specialists, tools, food, and 
trucks were overcome, say the Bel- 
gians, and not only were the in- 
creased demands from Congolese 
and Rhodesian industries ful- 
filled, but the production of railroad 
ties was begun and continued with 
such vigor that before long the nec- 
essary amount of Maniema timber 
stood in imposing piles in the for- 
eign ports where it was needed. 

This example of vigorous produc- 
tion for the war effort has also 
been equaled in other fields. Cin- 
chona bark production has re- 
portedly increased by 150 percent 
and pyrethrum has increased by 41 
percent. 











or industrialists to reasonable propor- 
tions on goods whose prices are deemed 
to have been unjustifiably increased, and 
to regulate the price of imported articles 
at the time of customs clearance, prior to 
their delivery for sale to the public. 

All merchants must prepare and dis- 
play price lists and must keep cost books 
covering manufacturing or acquisition 
costs. Provision is also made for the 
elimination of unnecessary intermedi- 
aries between producers or importers and 
consumérs., 
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Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Certain Products 
Conditionally Reduced.—The Spanish 
import duties on chickpeas, French 
beans, lentils, and sugar, when imported 
by the General Commissariat of Supplies 
for consumption in Spain, were tempo- 
rarily reduced by a decree published in 
the Official Bulletin of April 15, 1943, and 
effective retroactively to January 1, 1943. 

The temporarily reduced rates of duty 
in gold pesetas per 100 kilograms (for- 
mer rates in parentheses), are as follows: 
Chickpeas, 1 (6.60); French means, 4 
(13.20); lentils, 3 (6.05); and sugar, 
4.20 (6). 

These reductions are established in ac- 
cordance with the authority of the law of 
December 12, 1942, regulating the grant- 
ing of reductions in or exemptions from 
import duties. 

Imports effected by all agencies or 
firms other than the General Commis- 
sariat of Supplies (Comisaria General de 
Abastecimientos) remain subject to the 
regular rates of duty. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 2, 1943, for announcement of the law of 
December 12, 1942, referred to above.] 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage of Rolling Stock.—A shortage 
of rolling stock for the railways of Swit- 
zerland has materially affected the trade 
and industry of that country, as it has 
other nations of the world. The causes 
for the shortage may be traced to the 
increased service demand as a result of 
the suspension of automobile traffic 
caused by fuel and tire shortages, and to 
increased national and military require- 
ments. In 1939, military traffic totaled 
460,701 tons and increased to 1,302,107 
tons in 1940. Despite the unsatisfactory 
quantity of equipment, the Swiss Federal 
Railways have met all essential require- 
ments. 

The following table shows the available 
freight cars in representative years and 
metric tons handled: 








Available 
Year freight cars | Total freight 
| of Federal | traffic 
| Railways 
Number | Metric tons 
1913__. | 14, 681 | 14, 614, 781 
1919 18, 302 | 13, 602, 615 
1938. 15,874 | 13, 868, 304 
23, 313, 254 


194]. SSRIS 17, 447 | 





The average quantity of freight car- 
ried annually by one car ranged from a 
low of 743 metric tons in 1919 to a high 
of 1,336 metric tons in 1941. 

Approximately 500 cars are withdrawn 
from service daily for inspection and 
repair. 
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Tanganyika 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Year 1942 Results in Sur- 
plus——Tanganyika concluded the fiscal 
year 1942 with a surplus of nearly £15,000. 
Both revenue and expenditure far ex- 
ceeded budget estimates, actual revenue 
for the year being £3,147,000 and expend- 
itures £3,132,000. 

Revenue derived from licenses and 
taxes totaled £1,305,000, or more than 40 
percent of the total, while customs re- 
ceipts declined slightly—to £770,000. 
Fees of court or office and reimburse- 
ments increased over 160 percent—to 
£586,000. Railway revenue declined 83 
percent—to only £17,000. Only £949 was 
received in grants from imperial funds 
compared with more than £10,000 re- 
ceived under this head in 1941. 

Expenditure increased nearly 23 per- 
cent compared with the previous year, 
principally because of the £316,714 spent 
for evacuees. Only £46,988 was expended 
under this head in 1941. Other large 
expense items were medical (£240,913), 
provincial administration (£196,954), 
pensions (£189,621) and debt charges 
(£182,150). The sum of £100,000 was 
allocated to the reserve fund during the 
year. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


National War Bonds.—An issue of new 
244-percent National War Bonds 1952-54 
was offered by the British Treasury for 
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subscriptions on September 1, 1943. The 
new bonds are issued at par in multiples 
of £50, and have a maximum life of 10 
year 6 months, compared with 10 years 
3 months for the previous issue 1951-53. 
Interest will be payable half-yearly on 
March 1 and September 1. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Imported Potatoes: Maximum Sales 
Prices Announced.—Maximum sales 
prices within the Department of Monte- 
video for potatoes imported for con- 
sumption have been fixed at 8 pesos per 
100 kilograms for sales from the Govern- 
ment to wholesalers or to Government 
institutions, at 9.20 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams from wholesalers to retailers, and 
at 0.11 peso per kilogram from retailers 
to consumers, by a decree of August 31, 
1943, published in the Uruguayan Diario 
Oficial of September 4. 

Prices outside of the Department of 
Montevideo will be based on the above 
prices, plus cost of transportation. 

Essential Metals: Declaration o/ 
Stocks Required.—A sworn statement 
from all establishments or individuals in 
Uruguay regarding any stocks they may 
hold, in their own right or for third 
parties, of pure copper in ingots, copper 
wire (3 millimeter), and zinc sheets and 
tin plate, giving details as to quality, 
amount, state of conservation, and the 
name of the proprietor or of the indi- 
vidual or firm for whom they are held, 
is required by a decree of September 3, 
1943, published in the Uruguayan Diario 
Oficial of September 8. 





‘Transport Agency Set Up for Inter-American Cooperation 


in transportation matters. 








The Institute of Inter-American Transportation has been organized as 
an operating agency of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs to serve as a medium of cooperation with the other American republics 


The transportation institute is set up along lines similar to those of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (also an operating agency of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs), which serves as a corporate 
medium of collaboration between the United States Government and the 
other Americas in health, food, and emergency rehabilitation projects. 

The president of the new Institute of Inter-American Transportation is 
Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, former chief of engineers of the United States 
Army and governor of the Panama Canal Zone. During an active career 
of nearly 40 years with the U. S. Army Engineers, he accumulated wide 
experience in public works and engineering problems, including river and 
harbor construction, flood control, and public utilities. 

The chief immediate task of the institute is cooperation with Mexico in 
carrying out the program for rehabilitation of key Mexican rail lines, under 
an agreement concluded between the United States and Mexico last year 
(see feature article in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 17, 1943). Road- 
bed, rails, and rolling stock are being improved to facilitate movement of 
strategic materials for United Nations war industry and overland communi- 
cations from the United States through Mexico into Central America. 

Mexico also is engaged in a large-scale highway development program, 
including construction to complete the links in the Pan American Highway 
system south of Mexico City to the Guatemalan border. In view of its 
importance to hemisphere defense and development, the Mexican transpor- 
tation problem received particular attention from the Joint Mexican-United 
States Commission which considered questions of economic collaboration 
between the two Republics earlier this year. 
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New Council of Legislation 
for “Fighting French” 
Territories 


A Superior Council of Legislation 
has been established in the terrj- 
tories under “Fighting French” 
control, replacing the former Con- 
sultative Committee on Legislation, 
by an ordinance of April 15, 1943, 
republished in the Bulletin Officie] 
of French Morocco on May 21. 

This council must be consulted 
on all proposed ordinances, and 
may advise on questions of a gen- 
eral character, upon request. 


[The former Consulative Committee 
on Legislation had been established 


by an ordinance of December 23, 1942] 


. Veterinary Remedies: Declaration of 
Stocks Required.—A sworn statement of 
the quantity and quality of stocks of 
manufactured products or remedies in- 
tended for the cure or prevention of 
diseases and plagues which affect live. 
stock and agriculture, as well as of stocks 
of the basic raw materials used in the 
preparation of such products, was re- 
quired of all dealers or holders of such 
stocks in Uruguay within 5 days of the 
date of publication of an Executive de- 
cree on August 27, 1943. 

All offices, industrial entities, and oth- 
er organizations of the Urugnayan Goy- 
ernment which may hold stocks of these 
products were likewise to make a decla- 
ration of them within the period and in 
the manner prescribed. 

Kerosene: To Be Rationed on a Family 
Basis.—Kerosene is to be rationed on a 
family basis instead of an individual 
basis, and for this purpose a census of 
families will be taken throughout 
Uruguay, according to a decree of Sep- 
tember 3, 1943, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 8. 

The ANCAP (National Administration 
of Fuel, Alcohol, and Portland Cement) 
will undertake the census for the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo, while the local 
municipalities, under instructions from 
the ANCAP, will conduct the census in 
the interior. 

Tin Plate: Purchase Authorized.—The 
purchase by the Bank of the Republic of 
a maximum of 500 tons of tin plate, 
without the usual call for tenders, was 
authorized by a decree of August 26, 
1943, published in the Uruguayan Diario 
Oficial of September 1. 














Zanzibar 


Economic Conditions 


COMPULSORY PLANTING OF CASSAVA AND 
SWEETPOTATOES INTRODUCED 


All males between 18 and 55 years of 
age who are not in full-time employment, 
have been ordered to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest cassava and sweetpotatoes on 
either an acre of their own land or land 
allotted to them by the Government, ac- 
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cording to the Zanzibar Official Gazette 
of May 29. 

A subsequent order empowers the Cul- 
tivation Controller to requisition land 
for crop cultivation and authorizes the 
Agricultural Officer to requisition seed or 
other necessary planting material. Com- 
pulsory planting of other crops may be 
ordered later. Landowners are to re- 
ceive due notice and compensation. 

The area under food crops in Zanzibar 
is approximately 20,000 acres, in addition 
to land planted seasonally to rice, accord- 
ing to a recent report. 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Year 1942 Results in Surplus.—A 
surplus of £65,338, instead of an expected 
deficit of £37,519, resulted from the oper- 
ation of the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1942, according to the Zanzibar Offi- 
cial Gazette of June 26. Actual revenue 
for the year was £549,103 and expenditure 
was £483,765. 

Customs receipts of £278,277 provided 
over 50 percent of the revenue. Court 
fees and similar items (£91,795) and li- 
censes (£49,885) were other important 
sources of income. Receipts from special 
revenue (£31,465) were more than double 
last year’s comparable figure, while re- 
ceipts from land sales (£994) declined 
sharply from the 1941 figure of £21,348. 

The largest item of expenditure was 
£66,865 under the head of customs, port, 
and marine, an increase of 68 percent 
over the amount expended in the pre- 
ceding year. Expenditure on passive de- 
fense measures (£14,114) increased 195 
percent over 1941. Loans from Protec- 
torate funds decreased 56 percent—to 
£25,569. There were no_ public-debt 
charges for the fiscal year 1942, although 
in the preceding year the charges 
amounted to £10,056. 

Revenue and expenditure for 1943 are 
estimated at £443,391 and £483,213, re- 
spectively. The decrease of £13,983 from 
the 1942 estimate is due to an expected 
decline in customs receipts, estimated at 
£226,550 for the current year. 





British Plans for Post- 
War Full Employment 


(Continued from p. 4) 


under the imprint of Nuffield College 
and represents the outcome of a series 
of private conferences held under the 
auspices of the college. The actual 
drafting was carried out by a committee 
which included several of the better 
known British economists, including 
G. D. H. Cole, E. F. M. Durbin, and Mrs. 
Joan Robinson. The statement is in 
many respects similar to the Unilever 
and Economist plans, and joins with 
them in arguing the wisdom of public 
measures for steadying, and where de- 
Sirable increasing, the rate of invest- 
ment as well as for maintaining con- 
sumption. Similarly, the statement pro- 
poses a two-budget system like that of 
the Unilever plan, a priorities plan for 
investments under which projects may 
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be advanced or retarded so as to fit in 
with the policy of full employment, and 
the use of indirect controls in influenc- 
ing the course of capital expenditure. 

It is evident that the Nuffield state- 
ment has in mind ensuring the proper 
balance between savings and investment 
on three levels: that is, by direct State 
investment through a National Devel- 
opment Board, by State guidance of 
private investment through the various 
indirect controls, and by State assist- 
ance to private businesses. 

As one method of stabilizing invest- 
ment the statement suggests the appli- 
cation of the public-corporation prin- 
ciple—that is, public ownership—to cer- 
tain basic industries which are large 
consumers of capital, particularly the 
transport services and public utilities. 
Another group of key industries would 
be brought under the control of Public 
Industrial Boards which would be re- 
sponsible, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment, for formulating general eco- 
nomic policy for the industries con- 


cerned. 
The PEP Plan 


Whereas the Unilever, Economist and 
Nuffield statements have stressed the 
importance of proper direction of capital 
investment, Political and Economic 
Planning—more familiarly known as 
PEP—has stressed the consumptionist 
view in its pamphlet entitled “Employ- 
ment for All.” It is possible that PEP 
is closer to Professor Carr than to the 
other three. 

The investment policy suggested by 
PEP would be so formulated that it 
would favor the less privileged members 
of the community, and the end in view 
would be the enhancement of welfare. 

The vital question according to PEP is 
how consumption can be increased; the 
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vital question according to the Unilever 
statement is how productive activity can 
be balanced and regulated. 


Conclusion 


The measure of agreement among 
these reports is striking. On many 
points all are understandably vague, and 
further explanation and detailed dis- 
cussion is needed to clarify certain of 
the suggestions. 

The main areas of disagreement in- 
volve the two broad questions of whether 
to operate on the consumption level or 
the capital investment level, and how 
much State intervention in the owner- 
ship and management of industry is to 
be allowed. 

On the other hand, there is substantial 
agreement that public works are not the 
answer to the question of employment in 
periods of depression, and although 
valuable, in the words of the Nuffield 
statement, “exclusive reliance on such 
works in their traditional forms is apt 
to lead to lopsided development, and to 
fail in applying the required stimulus 
to industry over a wide enough field.” 

There is also substantial agreement 
that the State must go further than it 
has in the past, even to the point of 
entering into areas of enterprise where 
it has not entered before, in influencing 
the course of productive activity, 
whether it be from the consumption or 
the investment side. 

The foregoing discussion has been con- 
fined entirely to the domestic British 
aspects of the problem of full employ- 
ment. This is not to be taken, however, 
as any indication that the various state- 
ments have neglected the international 
aspects. It is realized by all that no 
nation (especially not the United King- 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


PEAT PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish State Fuel Commission 
estimates that the 1943 production of 
peat will approximate 1,300,000 metric 
tons. 

The increase for this year is attributed 
largely to more general use of machinery 
and to the early spring which permitted 
work to start sooner in the peat bogs. 

Distribution has been a serious prob- 
lem in some districts, and the Peat Pro- 
ducers Association has requested assist- 
ance from the Government. Several 
proposals have been made, but no definite 
action has been taken. 

The State Fuel Commission recently 
classified peat into two grades, and has 
fixed prices. In southern Sweden a new 
basis of rationing has been established, 
computed on the consumption of peat and 
wood during the last 7 months of 1942. 
The allotment varies from 35 to 120 per- 
cent of the individual consumption 
during that period. 

There has been a growing interest in 
Swedish technical circles in carbonized 
peat or so-called peat coal. A plan has 
been proposed whereby the various 
municipal gasworks will cooperate with 
the State Fuel Commission in producing 
carbonized peat on a large scale. The 
Municipal Gasworks of Stockholm is re- 
ported to be planning to work with other 
municipal gas producers on this project. 

A carbonizing retort has been de- 
veloped for the purpose, and the Munici- 
pal Industrial Plant Administration of 
Stockholm has requested authority to 
provide a guaranty for the manufacture 
of 50 such retorts to be acquired by 
owners of peat bogs throughout the 
country. It is considered necessary to 
assure peat producers a guaranty so as 













Britain’s “Non-Run” 
Stockings 


Non-run (“ladderless”) stock 
ings, made of lisle or rayon backed 
with fine mercerized cotton yarn, 
are now being produced in Eng- 
land, according to a textile peri- 
odical. These Utility stockings 
have an artificial seam up the 
back, and are much heavier than 
those worn in pre-war times. 

Six pairs are reported to be suffi- 
cient for a woman’s yearly re- 
quirements, because of the great 
durability of the new stocking. 








to encourage them to install carbonizing 
equipment. 

It has been suggested that consumers 
who are unable to obtain mineral coal 
may be able to use carbonized peat in 
place of other substitute fuels. There 
is no particular interest in Sweden in the 
use of peat products as fuel for gas 
generators, since wood and charcoal are 
established, easily available, and cheaper. 


Construction 


BULGARIA’s NEW SLAUGHTERHOUSE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


A modern slaughterhouse and refrig- 
erating plant are to be constructed in 
Silistra, Bulgaria, at an approximate cost 
cf 12,000,000 leva. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, CELEBES, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


A highway is to be constructed to cut 
across the Equator and connect the 
northern and southern centers of 
Celebes, states a Japanese radio an- 
nouncement. 

The first section will link Mangkoeana, 
on the Gulf of Boni, with Majoa, near 
Lake Posso on the Gulf of Gorontalo. 
Work on the construction of the over- 
land railway of Celebes Island is also re- 
ported to be progressing. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
ESTABLISHED IN PANAMA 


A Department of Public Works was 
established in Panama on August 25, 
1943, to function as a dependency of the 
Ministry of Public Works. 

The new department will be charged 
with the task of studying, designing, con- 
structing, and supervising all engineering 
works which the Government may un- 
dertake, with the exception of those 
which belong in the domain of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce. 


H1iGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN PARAGUAY 


Approximately $2,000,000 is to be spent 
by the Paraguayan Government on the 
construction of an arterial highway from 
Asuncion, the nation’s capital, through 
the southwestern grazing area. The re- 
cently completed Mariscal Estigarribia 
road from Villarrica to Asuncion has 
supplied that section of the country with 
its first adequate communication with 
the capital, states a foreign trade 
journal. 


BuILpING ACTIVITY IN PANAMA 


A total of $144,579 was spent for re- 
pair work on 80 schools in Panama dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1943. 

The privately owned water system at 
Chitre was purchased by the Govern- 
ment for $38,000. 

The Banco National is being improved 
by the addition of another story. 

The construction of a playfield in Co- 
lon is proposed, and in Bocas del Toro, 
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several public buildings, including the 
Government Palace, the hospital, ang 
the police station, are to undergo repairs, 

New industries projected are an ice 
plant for Chitre and an electric plant to 
furnish electricity to the town of Rio 
Hato. 

Building permits granted in Panama 
City in July 1943 totaled $325,730 in 
value, compared with $129,600 in July 
1942 and $236,000 in June 1943. 


JAPS REPORT NEW HIGHWAY COMPLETED IN 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A new highway in the Philippine Is- 
lands connecting Vigan on the northwest 
coast of Luzon with Tuguegarao at 
Cagayan via Lalag, Bangue, Claveria and 
Aparai, was inaugurated recently. Ac- 
cording to a Japanese broadcast, the new 
highway was built to encourage com- 
merce between the Locos region and the 
Cagayan Valley. 


Cork and Products 


PLANTINGS OF CorK OAK TREES IN JAPAN 


Efforts to grow cork oak trees in Japan 
have finally been successful, according 
to a Japanese broadcast. 

Experiments were conducted at the 
forestry stations of Okayama and Tanabe 
and in various other sections of the 
country, but considerable research was 
necessary to discover the proper method, 
it is stated. In 1940 about 100 cork trees 
were grown, but the plants did not thrive 
long; however, after further tests greater 
success was reported in 1941. 

Several industrial concerns are said to 
have decided on large scale plantings of 
cork oaks. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADIAN ELECTRICAL COMPANY’S POST- 
Wark PROGRAM 


The Canadian Electrical Association 
has proposed a $1,000,000,000 post-war 
program, says the foreign press, and has 
appointed a special committee to coordi- 
nate the plans of association members 
along lines meeting with Government ap- 
proval, 

Among the general objectives of the 
program will be conversion of factories 
from war to peacetime production, de- 
velopment of rural electrification, mod- 
ernization and extension of power sys- 
tems, manufacture of electrical appli- 
ances for low-income groups, electrifica- 
tion of transportation lines, and maxi- 
mum employment. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Output of central electrical stations in 
canada during the first 6 months of 1943 
totaled 19,624,395,000 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of more than 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours over production during the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

following table shows monthly 
production for the first half of 1941, 1942, 
and 1943: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





_— 
Month 1941 1942 | 1943 
», 634, 701 | 3, 226 280 | 3, 217, 788 
; 2, 634,701 | 3,226,289} 3, 217,7 
i , 634, 701 | , 217, 
a 2,407,068 | 2,864,438 | 2, 951, 397 
Fe dai 2,631,809 | 3,220,953 | 3,329, 162 
ent 2. 693,353 | 3,082,740 | 3,268, 197 
a ; 2,805, 394 | 3,174,764 | 3,502,819 
ios 2, 560,060 | 3,043,200 | 3,355, 082 
Total 15, 732, 385 | 18, 612,384 | 19, 624, 395 
OO —_  —h 





The Nova Scotia Power Commision 
has grown steadily since its establish- 
ment in 1919, a Canadian trade jour- 
nal reports. 

In 1922, the Commission delivered 
5,185,538 kilowatt-hours to its customers, 
in the 12-month period ended November 
90, 1942, deliveries totaled 208,997,430 
kilowatt-hours. 

The pulp and paper industries of the 
province utilized 71.5 percent of the 
power sold by the Commission during the 
' Jast fiscal year. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN EIRE IN 1943 


The Electricity Supply Board of Eire 
recently has issued a report covering the 
12-month period ended March 31, 1943. 

Conditions were difficult throughout 
the year. Steam stations were handi- 
capped by the poor quality and small 
quantity of coal available, and hydro- 
electric plants suffered from an ex- 
tended drought. Consumption and ex- 
tension of service to new customers were 
restricted during part of the year. 

For the first time since establishment 
of the Board, the quantity of electricity 
generated and sold was less than for the 
preceding years. The following table 
gives comparative data for the years 
1938-39 through 1942-43 (April 1 through 
March 31). 








f con 
} generatec sol 
+} Sumers ats 1 d 


ph pong | Quantity} Quantity 
Million | Million 
KWH KWH 


1938-39 160, 382 377.6 205. 3 
1939-40 172, 545 407.0 318. 6 
140-41 183, 747 435.9 345, 2 
M142 200, 419 450.4 357.3 
142-43 210, 475 414.4 328. 1 





The Ardnacrusha (Shannon) hydro- 
electric plant supplied a large portion of 
the power generated in 1942. This plant 
produced 293,700,000 kilowatt-hours—an 
increase of 53,400,000 kilowatt-hours over 
the preceding year’s total. Output of 
Pigeon House steam station decreased 
89,500,000 kilowatt-hours, to a total of 
119,800,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Stocks or ELEcTRICAL Goops “FROZEN” IN 
FRANCE 


The sale or rental of electrical house- 
hold appliances is to be prohibited in 
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France, a foreign trade journal reports. 
Present stocks of appliances are to be 
“frozen,” and future sales limited to 
holders of special permits. 


REFRIGERATION PLANTS USEFUL IN SOUTH 
AFRICAN MINES 


Substantial progress has been made in 
installing refrigeration plants in the 
Witswatersrand gold mines in South 
Africa, the British press reports. 

Electrical machinery of this type has 
been employed only a few years and has 
proved most successful for use in deep 
workings. Such a plant has recently 
been installed by three large mining com- 
panies and has simplified the sinking of 
shafts to depths of more than 10,000 
feet, where special problems of ventila- 
tion and cooling are encountered. 

In some mines workings at depths of 
8,000 feet have been reached, and with 
refrigeration equipment it will be pos- 
sible to maintain at that level tempera- 
ture conditions corresponding to those 
at a depth of 6,000 feet. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


The 1943-44 coffee crop in El Salvador 
is estimated at 1,050,000 bags as com- 
pared with an estimated 1942-43 crop of 
915,000 bags. 

Exports during August 1943 amounted 
to 16,609 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 26,496 bags in August 1942. 
Exports during the first 8 months of the 
1943 calendar year totaled 877,663 bags 
compared with 787,526 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 

As of August 31, 1943, stocks of coffee 
in the interior of the Republic and avail- 
able at Salvadoran ports and at Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, totaled 12,038 bags 
compared with 77,435 bags on August 31, 
1942. 


EXPORTS FroM NICARAGUA 


Only 3,910 bags of 60 kilograms each 
of coffee were exported from Nicaragua 
in July 1943—a sharp drop from June 
exports of 27,000 bags. Exports since 
October 1, 1942 have totaled 189,023 bags. 

As a result of unfavorable weather, the 
1943-44 coffee crop is expected to be 
small—probably not more than 200,000 
bags. Conditions are said to be less fav- 
orable in the Sierra and Carazo regions 
than in the uplands around Metagalpa. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF MILK PrRopUCTS INCREASED 
BY AUSTRALIA 


In an effort to meet the needs of the 
armed forces and of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, since the beginning of the war, 
has achieved a tremendous expansion 
in the production of milk products, states 
the foreign press. 

The greatest increase has been in the 
production of unsweetened condensed 
milk—from’ 2,000,000 pounds just before 
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Maritimers Lik2 Dulse 


War conditions are causing a 
shortage in the supply of dulse, 
considered a delicacy by people in 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
Recently, the New Brunswick 
Association held a picnic in Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast, and 
all went merrily except for the 
fact that only 5 pounds of dulse 
could be obtained for shipment by 
Canadian National Express, to 
serve 400 people. 

Dulse, a dried seaweed, gathered 
along the shores of the Maritime 
Provinces, is purplish in color, well 
impregnated with salt, and rich in 
iodine content—but those born be- 
yond sight of the Atlantic must 
“acquire the taste.” It is said to 
be recommended medicinally. 











the war to 24,000,000 pounds in 1942. 
Output of sweetened condensed milk rose 
to 77,000,000 pounds last year from 32,- 
000,000 pounds just before the war. In- 
creases are also shown in the figures for 
concentrated milk and powdered milk, 
both skim and full-cream. 

Butter output for the year ended June 
30, 1943, is estimated at 178,867 tons com- 
pared with 169,454 tons in 1942 and 211,- 
987 tons in 1939-40. 

The Commonwealth contracted to sup- 
ply the United Kingdom with 70,000 tons 
of butter and 10,000 tons of dry butterfat 
during the year ended June 30, 1943. Up 
to March 31, 1943, exports for the fiscal 
year totaled 51,120 tons. 

Cheese production for the year ended 
June 30, 1943, is estimated at 36,555 tons 
compared with 29,798 for 1941-42. Pro- 
duction for the 9 months ended March 
31, 1943, was 31,105 tons, while exports 
totaled 9,510 tons, or about 30 percent 
of production. 


CANNED-MILK PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
PANAMA 


Production of canned milk in Panama 
has declined notably, according to July 
statistics. During the first 6 months of 
1943  Panama’s milk-processing plant 
produced only 169,232 kilograms of con- 
densed milk and entirely suspended the 
manufacture of evaporated milk. 

The decline in the production of 
canned milk is said to have been caused 
by the profitable market for fluid milk. 

The following table shows production 
of condensed and evaporated milk and 
consumption of fresh milk in the Repub- 
lic of Panama in the years 1939-42, inclu- 
sive, and the first half of 1943: 





Production Consump- 
, spill cna tamcniaa tion of 

Year fresh 

Condensed | Evaporated milk 





| 
Kiloarams | Kilograms | ___ Liters 


1939 265, 515 293, 410 1, 215, 503 
1940_- 201, 846 730,897 | 1,846, 819 
1941__. 364,978 | 593, 603 1, 985, 850 
1942_ 343,307 | 166,950 | 1,777,094 
First half of 1943__ 169, 232 axe 410, 614 
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Tea Plantations Taking New Hold in South America 


Tea has joined silk, jute, and other products of the Orient which are 
being grown on a small but increasing scale in South America under wartime 
stimulus to production of these imported staples. 

Tea plantations totaling 1,200 acres have been established in Peru, with 
production of about 250,000 pounds of dry tea for the Peruvian market this 
year. President Manuel Prado, in a recent annual message to the Peruvian 
Congress, pointed to the tea development as an example of the Republic’s 
agricultural progress. 

Efforts to grow tea in South America have been made over the last 50 
years. Small plantings of tea are found now and then in most of the Andean 
republics. Nurseries to propagate tea plants have been established in three 
of Peru’s agricultural experiment stations. Nearly a million young tea plants 
are being distributed to farmers at cost. 

Home-grown tea is on sale in the markets of Peru, and small export 
shipments have been made to Bolivia. The government has engaged Edward 
C. Elliott, an English tea expert from Ceylon, to supervise the development 
of the industry. A factory for drying and processing tea is to be built at 
Tingo Maria. Several tea plantations have been established in this region. 

The Agricultural Bank of Peru makes loans at a low rate of interest to 





further this new industry. 








growers who wish to engage in this industry. 

Tea is an evergreen shrub which grows from 3 to 5 feet high. 
in a subtropical climate with copious rainfall. 

On the eastern side of the Andes, where the moutains slope down to the 
jungle of the Amazon Valley, are hundreds of square miles of fertile land 
which lend themselves to tea cultivation. Peru hopes, therefore, to expand 


It thrives 











Despite the decline in production of 
canned milk, only about 748,821 kilo- 
grams of condensed, evaporated, and 
powdered milk were imported into the 
Republic of Panama in the first half 
of 1943, compared with 1,377,442 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 


1942. 
Fish and Products 


Rice F1e_ps To Be USED FOR FIsH 
CULTIVATION IN BULGARIA 


The Ministry of Agriculture of Bul- 
garia has offered its full support to rice 
growers to cultivate fish in the rice fields, 
according to the foreign press. The Bul- 
garian carp thrives well in the rice fields. 
It is estimated that from 10 to 20 kilo- 
grams of fish (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) can be successfully grown on 
each decare (1 decare=0.2471 acres) of 
submerged rice land. 

As the total area of the rice fields 
available for fish cultivation amounts to 
approximately 100,000 decares, total fish 
products from this area could be between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually. This is as much as is taken 
from the Danube and other fresh-water 
sources in Bulgaria each year. 


Costa Rica ENActs LAW FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF FISHING INDUSTRY 


Costa Rica enacted a law on July 30 
providing for the development of the 
fishing industry in that country. The 
law authorized the issuance of short- 
term bonds to the value of $400,000 to 
be called “Bonds for the Protection of 
the Fishing Industry,” the proceeds of 
which will be used exclusively for the 
establishment and subsequent protection 
of a national! fishing industry, and for 
the creation of plants for the manufac- 
ture of fish products. 

It recently was announced in the Costa 


Rican press that most of the bonds had 
been purchased and that a national fish- 
ery will be established at El Coral, near 
Puntarenas, on the Pacific coast. 

A large fishing boat, the Amparito 
(confiscated from Japanese nationals at 
the outbreak of the war) will be delivered 
to the fishery for use in its operations. 

The Pacific Railway has already pre- 
pared refrigeration cars for the speedy 
transportation of fish from the coast to 
the capital, and arrangements are to be 
made for special trucks to meet the 
trains and to deliver the fish immedi- 
ately to the butcher shops. 

According to the announcement, all 
details concerning the program have been 
carefully worked out, and it may be pos- 
sible to begin selling fish throughout the 
interior of the country in the near 
future. 


Fruits 


CEYLON’s COCONUT PRODUCTION ASSET TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


With the loss of the Philippines, the 
Netherlands Indies, and British Malaya, 
the United Nations have been denied 
access to more than half of the world’s 
acreage planted to coconut palms. 

Ceylon’s 1,100,000 acres of coconut 
palms constitute approximately 14 per- 
cent of the world total and nearly 30 
percent of the coconut acreage now 
available to the United Nations. 

Annual production of coconuts in 
Ceylon amounts to from 1,500,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 nuts. 

It is reported that weather conditions 
have been favorable during the first half 
of 1943, and it is expected that production 
for this year will be close to the 2,000,- 
000,000 figure. 

The shortage of rice in Ceylon has 
caused the proportion of the total coco- 
nut crop consumed locally as food to in- 
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crease from the pre-war figure of about 
20 percent to an estimated 40 Percent 
at the present time. It is expected 
as the food situation becomes more acute 
the proportion of the crop consumeg as 
food will increase. Estimates are that 
750,000,000 nuts will be consumeg 
Ceylon during 1943 and that about 45. 
000,000 nuts may be exported to India’ 

The influence of the war upon the 
coconut industry, together with 
growing importance of Ceylon’s coco. 
nut products to the United Nations, led 
to the establishment of rigid price ang 
export controls in early 1942, The 
Ceylon Commissioner of Commodity 
Purchase, acting as agent for the British 
Ministry of Food, purchases the ey. 
portable portion of the island’s coconut 
products. 


SoutH AFrIcA’s FRUIT Propuctioy 


Thousands of tons of grapes, peaches 
plums, apples, and pears were packed jn 
the Union .of South Africa during the 
deciduous fruit season. 

Out of a total of 14,000 tons, which 
made more than 1,500,000 packages of 
fresh fruit, only 5,000 packages were re. 
jected for sale and only 1,000 Packages 
were destroyed because they were be. 
lieved unfit for human consumption, ac. 
cording to a press dispatch from Cape. 
town. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of wheat flour in Canadian 
mills in July 1943 amounted to 1,945,123 
barrels, compared with 1,590,219 barrels 
in the corresponding month of 1942, 

Flour production in the 1942-43 crop 
year (August 1, 1942 to July 31, 1943) 
totaling 23,549,707 barrels, exceeded any 
1 year’s production in the records of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Produc. 
tion in the 1941-42 crop year amounted 
to 19,653,379 barrels. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE REPORTED BY GERMANY 


Because of a poor harvest, only about 
9,000,000 tons of wheat will be available 
for domestic consumption in Germany 
this year, according to statements of the 
Ministry of Agriculture published ina 
foreign-trade journal. A minimum of 
11,000,000 tons is said to be required. 


New BREAD-RATIONING REGULATIONS IN 
RUMANIA 


New bread-rationing regulations in 
Rumania have increased the ration per 
person from 250 to 300 grams daily, with 
the standard loaf to consist solely of 
wheat flour. 

The cost of a standard loaf of white 
bread weighing 600 grams is two and 4a 
half times that of the same-sized loaf of 
black bread. Ration cards are to be used 
when buying black bread, while white 
bread is to be sold freely. Bread and 
bakery products made from white flour 
are also sold to those who can afford 
them. 

It is reported in the Rumanian press 
that when the bakery shops of Braila 
opened for business on August 1, a large 
crowd of people rushed in “determined 
to take home a loaf of white bread.” 

In commenting upon the first distribu- 
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tion of white bread in Bucharest, a local 
r of August 4 alleged that it was 
made available to everyone, but because 
of the great demand some were unable 
to buy any, and that even rationed black 
pread was not available in sufficient 
uantities. The reason cited was that 
“the transport of wheat was interrupted 
on account of transportation difficulties.” 
The nature of these “difficulties” was not 
disclosed. 


Oats SHORTAGE IN SPAIN 


The oats harvest in Spain is short of 
consumption requirements by nearly 
200,000 metric tons, according to the 
General Commission’s statistics. Offi- 
cials of the Commission admit, however, 
that some farmers probably have not 
declared their total production, and, as 
a result, livestock in the oat-producing 
regions may be taken care of through- 
out 1943 despite the apparent deficit. 

Revaluated in the light of this state- 
ment, it would appear that the actual 
Spanish oats deficit may amount to no 
more than 148,000 metric tons, and that 
total production, including the non- 
declared tonnage, approximates 550,000 
metric tons. This is nearly 1000,000 tons 
pehind the 1942 yield, which, estimated 
at 655,600 metric tons, surpassed even 
the average yield of 637,400 metric tons 
during the decade 1926-35. 

The deficit in the nonproducing prov- 
inces of Spain, however, can hardly be 
made up by production from other re- 
gions. For this reason the Commission 
is attempting to import oats, especially 
from Argentina. Contracts for 6,000 
metric tons of oats have been concluded, 
and the grain is being brought to Spain 
for cattle feed in the Provinces where 
domestic oats and barley cannot be ob- 
tained. Negotiations aye going forward 
for the purchase of an additional 3,000 
metric tons. 


Meats and Products 
Hoc SLAUGHTERINGS, SWEDEN 


Commercial slaughterings of hogs in 
Sweden during July 1943 totaled 57,872 
compared with 30,430 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1942, and 65,893 in June 
1943, according to the Royal Medical 
Board, Stockholm. 


Sugars and Products 
SoutH Arrica’s SuGar INDUSTRY 


The sugar industry, one of the most 
important industries in the Province of 
Natal, Union of South Africa, reportedly 
is in excellent condition. There are 
some 785,000 acres under sugarcane culti- 
vation, and this year’s yield is estimated 
at 580,000 short tons, 

As normal sugar consumption in 
South Africa is 450,000 short tons, a 
surplus of 130,000 tons for export is ex- 
pected. Most of the surplus will be 
shipped to the United Kingdom; because 
of its high priority, little difficulty in 
securing shipping space is anticipated. 

Sugar production in the Union of South 
Africa is Government-controlled. The 
mills are working almost to capacity, 
which is 600,000 short tons, although 
Some difficulty has been experienced in 
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obtaining fertilizer for the plantations 
and parts for machinery when break- 
downs occur. 


Vegetables and Products 


ONION PRODUCTION, CHILE 


The onion industry occupies a place 
of considerable importance in the agri- 
culture of Chile. In recent years the 
annual onion crop has been valued at 
approximately 5,149,000 Chilean paper 
pesos, or about $165,000 U. S. currency. 
The most important onion-producing 
regions are in central Chile, especially in 
the north central districts. 

In 1942 approximately 2,500 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) were sown to 
onions, compared with 2,200 hectares in 
1941. 

Production in recent years is shown in 
the following table: 





|| 
Year Production || Year Production 
ay Sone wrreeecer mameesan Aker 
Kilogroms || | Kilograms 
1936 41, 959, 540 || 1941_.........| 44,474, 000 
1940. __. | 42, 887, 208 |} 1942 1_ amaser| 45, 620, 000 





! Estimated. 


Exports of onions have decreased in 
recent years because of shipping difficul- 
ties and the closing of former European 
markets. In 1939, exports amounted to 
9,920 metric tons while in 1941 only 968 
metric tons were exported. In 1942, 
however, exports increased to 2,474 tons. 


CHILEAN CHICKPEA PRODUCTION 


The 1942-43 Chilean chickpea crop, it 
is unofficially estimated, totaled about 
38,500 metric quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal=220.46 pounds) compared with 35,- 
000 quintals in 1941-42. 

The Directorate General of the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture estimates that 
the exportable surplus from the 1942- 
43 chickpea crop totals roughly 10,000 
quintals. 

Both the area sown to chickpeas and 
production have declined in recent years 
because of curtailment of exports and 
the substitution in some instances of 
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crops which have brought better returns 
to the growers. 
hectare=2.471 acres) 


About 7,925 hectares (1 
were sown to 
chickpeas (garbanzos) in Chile for the 
1942-43 crop, according to the Govern- 
ment’s latest estimate, compared with 
7,048 hectares in 1941. During the 
period 1934—41, inclusive, the areas sown 
to chickpeas usually totaled from 10,000 
to 11,000 hectares. 

Exports of Chilean chickpeas declined 
to only 8,470 metric quintals in 1942, 
compared with 22,813 metric quintals in 
1940. 


{ 


SPAIN’s Potato Crop 


The average yield of the Spanish po- 
tato crop in the decade between 1926 
and 1935 amounted to somewhat more 
than 4,400,000 metric tons. The Gen- 
eral Commission of Supply and Trans- 
port, which determines rations and ar- 
ranges where possible for importations, 
reports that only 3,382,310 metric tons 
of potatoes were produced for distribu- 
tion in 1942, and that slightly less, or 
3,330,890 metric tons, will be produced 
for 1943. Part of the crop is not ac- 
counted for officially but is available for 
farm consumption. Unofficial observers 
believe that the final yield may reach 
3,400,000 tons, especially since efforts are 
being made to stimulate late planting 
to offset the low returns from the early 
potato crops already harvested. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Hide and skin production in Peru dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1943 is esti- 
mated at 110,000 cattle hides, 620,000 
sheepskins, and 275,000 goatskins and 
kidskins. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Approximately 66,000 more hides were 
used by tanners in New Zealand during 
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1942-43 than in the preceding season, 
and more hides were freed for export 
than in 1941-42. It is believed that 
slaughter of young stock was heavier 
than normal in 1942—43 owing to weather 
conditions. 


Tanning Materials 


WATTLE-BARK-EXTRACT PRODUCTION, 
SoutTH AFRICA 


The usual production of wattle-bark 
extract (approximately 70,000 long tons 
a year) is being maintained in Natal 
despite war and shipping difficulties. 
Ordinarily about 90 percent of the ex- 
tract is exported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORT 


New Zealand’s exports of lumber 
dropped sharply last year, according to 
statistics recently published in the Brit- 
ish press. 

In 1942 only 7,548,000 board feet were 
exported, valued at £96,032, compared 
with 19,066,000 feet in 1941, valued at 
£220,600. 





New Cement Company for 
South Brazil 


A cement company, called Com- 
panhia Catarinense de Cimento 
Portland, has just been formed, 
with its head office at Brusque, in 
the State of Santa Catarina, Bra- 
zil, and an initial capital of 30,- 
000,000 cruzeiros. With the rapid 
development of Brazil and the de- 
ficiency of cement production in 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
other centers, the time was deemed 
opportune for the construction of 
a large factory in the southern part 
of the country. Not only do the 
many ports and the extensive sys- 
tem of roads justify the establish- 
ment of the industry in Santa 
Catarina, but it can also serve Rio 
Grande do Sul, Parana, and other 
important nearby areas. 

A large deposit of very pure lime- 
stone has been selected, which is 
very favorably located near the 
confluence of the Ouro and the 
Itajai Mirim Rivers in the munici- 
pality of Brusque. Electric power 
for the quarry and the factory will 
be furnished by the hydroelectric 
power plant at Blumenau, and coal 
from the State of Santa Catarina 
will be used as fuel. 

The factory will be located in the 
port of Itajai, where enough clay 
exists for admixture with the lime- 
stone. This port has become one of 
the most readily accessible in Bra- 
zil. The sacks of cement will be 
loaded directly by machines onto 
the boats of the company. 
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All shipments went to Australia and 
consisted mainly of rimu and insignis 
pine. 


Pitwoop Stocks ADEQUATE IN U. K. 


Production of the United Kingdom’s 
home-grown pitwood has been running 
above normal this season, and July fig- 
ures were expected to show a further 
Slight increase, says a British trade pub- 
lication. 

Stocks are readily available to meet 
colliery requirements, it is stated. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Nvux-VOMICA PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Normal production of nux vomica ir 
India is about 1,500 long tons per year, 
but the 1942-43 crop, which appeared on 
the market in February 1943, was below 
this level. Since nux-vomica trees have 
been cut to supplement a shortage of 
timber and firewood, next year’s crop, 
also, is expected to be small. 

About 600 long tons of nux vomica are 
on hand; 58 percent of this is in South 
India, along the Malabar coast, and 42 
percent is in the Calcutta area. 

Because the United States and the 
United Kingdom, usually strong buyers, 
have slackened demand, the price of nux 
vomica has dropped during the first 
half of 1943. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN BOLIVIA 


Motion pictures from the United 
States are well liked in Bolivia, even 
though most of the features are at least 
2 years old when they are exhibited 
there. This delay is attributed prima- 
rily to the fact that the films are not re- 
ceived direct from the United States. 

Some news reels are being imported 
by air and are received promptly, but 
others as much as 5 years old are still 
being shown in theaters in outlying dis- 
tricts. Few documentaries, educationals, 
or animated cartoons are presented. | 

Spanish subtitles are provided for 
films from the United States, the Soviet 
Union, England, and France. Mexican, 
Chilean, and Argentine productions, be- 
ing in Spanish, need no titling. Pictures 
in which the story is told by action more 
than by dialogue are preferred, partic- 
ularly if the original language is other 
than Spanish. 

Two new theaters were opened in La 
Paz in 1942, bringing the total number 
in Bolivia to 44. No exact statistics re- 
garding seating capacity are available 
but the total is believed to be approxi- 
mately 13,200. Total annual attendance 
is estimated as 8,000,000. 


ONE MOTION-PICTURE THEATER IN 
GRENADA, B. W. I. 


The island of Grenada in the British 
West Indies has but one motion-picture 
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theater. This theater is located in St. 
George’s, the capital city, and has seat. 
ing accommodations for 750 persons 
Seven evening and three afternoon per. 
formances are given each week, and tota} 
annual attendance is estimated to be 
100,000. 

Approximately 300 features are shown 
annually, about 95 percent of them pro. 
duced in the United States and 5 percent 
in the United Kingdom. No films are 
produced locally. 

Musicals are reported to be the most 
popular type of film. Dramas, adventure 
stories, and animated cartoons are also 
well liked. 


MeExiIco’s IMPORTS OF BLANK Fi_tms 


Blank motion-picture film weighing 
20,071 kilograms and valued at 438,894 
pesos was imported by Mexico in March 
1943, an official report from that country 
shows. Total imports for the first quar- 
ter of 1943 amounted to 34,760 kilo. 
grams, valued at 699,187 pesos. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S. S. R. 


Work on new programs of stereoscopic 
films has started in the Soviet Union, it 
is reported. Arrangements have been 
made to revive the stereoscopic films 
formerly shown at the Moskva Theater, 
and a film depicting the life of chil- 
dren in Moscow during the war will soon 
be exhibited publicly, and with no admis- 
sion charge. 

A light-absorbing screen made of 20,- 
000 copper wires is used in screening 
these films. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED-OIL Exports FROM ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Minister of Agriculture 
reports that 167,000 tons of linseed oil 
were exported during July. For the first 
6 months of 1943 a total of 154,000 tons 
were shipped. 


OLIVE PRODUCTION, MENDOZA PROVINCE, 
ARGENTINA 


The olive crop in the Mendoza Prov- 
ince of Argentina was officially esti- 
mated at 5,400 metric tons, compared 
with 1,608 metric tons in 1942. Ap- 
portionment of last year’s crop consisted 
of 43 percent to olive oil production, 31 
percent to local consumers, and 26 per- 
cent to fresh exportations. 


INCREASED CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION IN 
BRAZIL 


A purchase agreement signed with the 
United States last July seems to have 
been a stimulant for castor-bean pro- 
duction in Brazil. The most noticeable 
expansion during the current year, com- 
pared with previous years, was credited 
to Sao Paulo, where production moved 
up from second to first place, exceeding 
that of Bahia. 

The production of the eight principal 
States, according to unofficial sources, 
is expected to be about 250,000 metric 
tons, compared with about 200,000 metric 
tons in 1941 and 1942 and not more than 
100,000 metric tons during previous 
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ears. About 28 percent of the current 
crop probably will come from Sao Paulo, 
94 percent from Bahia, 16 percent from 
Pernambuco, and 14 percent from Ceara. 
In addition, certain small producers may 
raise about 10,000 metric tons of castor- 
beans. 

SUNFLOWER ACREAGE INCREASED IN CHILE 


Chile’s 1942-43 sunflower plantings will 
pe increased to 24,400 acres, or about 
39 percent greater than in 1941-42, ac- 
cording to an official estimate. Since 
the yield per acre is expected to be great- 
er, the production forecast was placed 
at 12,000 tons, an increase of 174 per- 
cent over 1942. 


Ouive Or. From GREECE GOES TO Nazis 


Most of Greece’s 1941-42 olive-oil 
production of 77,375 tons went to Ger- 
many, says an Official Greek source. 


DECREASED COTTONSEED PRODUCTION IN 
INDIA 


India’s 1942-43 cottonseed crop will 
yield an estimated 528,000 tons, which 
js 165,000 tons or about 24 percent less 
than that of the preceding crop year. 


GROWING OF BAY TREES ORDERED IN ITALY 


The Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
ordered the growing of bay trees after it 
was learned that bay berries produce an 
ingredient which would assist in manu- 
facturing a soap of high cleansing qual- 
ity, independent of imports of foreign 
oils, says a Milanese publication. For the 
time being, however, Italian bay-oil pro- 
duction amounts to only a few hundred 
quintals. 


MOZAMBIQUE’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF COPRA 


Copra ranks third by value of the 
export products of Mozambique. Cotton 
and sugar are the first and second most 
valuable exports. 

Coconuts are grown throughout the 
coastal areas, but cultivation on a large 
scale is confined chiefly to the Quelimane 
District of Zambesia Province, where 
about 90 percent of the colony’s copra 
is produced. It is estimated that there 
are well over 5,000,000 coconut palms in 
the Quelimane District, of which more 
than 3,000,000 are on plantations oper- 
ated by Europeans, principally Swiss and 
Portuguese. Coconut plantations, oper- 
ated in some cases by Germans, are also 
to be found in the neighboring districts 
of Mozambique and Porto Amelia, and in 
Inhambane, farther to the south. 

According to 1941 official data, the 
area regularly planted to coconuts 
throughout the colony comprises 141,588 
acres. 

Although copra has long ranked 
among the colony’s leading agricultural 
products, modern methods of cultivation 
and processing were introduced only 
about 25 years ago. Since 1920 rapid 
progress has been made along these lines. 
The larger plantations are now generally 
subdivided into easily controlled units 
of about 170 acres. 

Each unit has its own cultivating, dry- 
ing, packing, and warehousing equip- 
ment, and is under the supervision of a 
European foreman. Some plantations 
are equipped with narrow-gage rail- 
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roads, although trucks and oxcarts are 
the principal means of transportation. 
Records are kept of the growth and yield 
of the individual palms. Periodic in- 
spections are made to detect plant 
diseases and insect pests, in order that 
prompt measures may be taken to com- 
bat them. Because the plantations are 
systematically cultivated and fertilized, 
and modern methods are used, the aver- 
age yield of nuts per palm increased on 
one of the plantations from 39 in 1927 to 
52 in 1937. 

The volume of the colony’s copra ex- 
ports does not appear to have been 
greatly affected by war _ conditions, 
although the value has fluctuated widely, 
as may be seen from the following 
record of shipments made in recent 
years: 





| ] 
Year Quantity | Value 


| Kilograms ! Escudos 
1935 | 34,000, 518 23, 962, 918 
1936 34, 194, 453 30, 856, 734 
1937 35, 785,460 | 50, 053, 786 
1938 38, 577, 459 26, 427, 867 
1939 33, 313, 391 20, 034, 513 
1940 25, 936, 406 18, 279, 522 
1941 32, 583, 792 30, 090, 868 
1942 33, 579, 469 40, 475, 772 





1 Kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 


Since the war there has been a radi- 
cal shift in the destination of copra 
exports from Mozambique. This is 
shown in the following table: 





Destination | s938 | 1942 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
United Nations 183 | 5, 575 
Present Axis areas Oe, GEE, Bowtas - 
European neutrals 383 | 28, 004 
Total 38, 577 | 33, 579 





No copra was shipped in 1938 or 1939 
from Mozambique to either Sweden or 
Switzerland, but in 1940 both countries 
took approximately 2,300 metric tons, 
and in 1942 exports to Sweden totaled 
10,050 tons. Spain received 6,162 tons 
of copra from the colony in 1942, and 
Portugal received 942 tons. 

The greatly increased exports to neu- 
tral Europe have developed because those 
countries are no longer able to obtain 
copra from former sources of supply 
in the Far East. 

Coconut oil is produced in the colony 
on a relatively small scale. This prod- 
uct was formerly exported almost ex- 
clusively to the Union of South Africa. 
Recently, however, shipments have been 
made to Portugal, Switzerland, and other 
countries. For instance, some 2,086 
metric tons of coconut oil went to Swit- 
zerland in 1942, representing 50 percent 
of the total quantity exported that year. 


SESAME PLANTING IN NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua in 1942 planted the largest 
amount of sesame on _ record—18,700 
acres. The 10,000-ton harvest which re- 
sulted was smaller than anticipated, be- 
cause of late rains. About 95 percent 
of the yield was available for export and 
most of the surplus was sent to Costa 
Rica. Reduced acreages are expected 
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Brazil’s Quartz Crystals Aid 
Allied War Efforts 


Brazil, working hand in hand 
with the United States, has in- 
creased the production of quartz 
crystals to such an extent that the 
Allied Nations will never run short 
of this needed commodity. No 
matter how long the war lasts, the 
nations fighting the Axis powers 
will have a plentiful supply of this 
material. It has vital military uses, 
including radio detecting devices. 

This statement is made by the 
United States War Production 
Board, which recently reported 
that, as a result of the coordinated 
efforts of scientists in the United 
States, shortages of various crit- 
ical and strategical materials have 
been overcome. 

One of the most critical short- 
ages, now relieved, was that of 
quartz crystals. The demand for 
them immediately after the United 
States entered the war was three 
times the world production. 

Fortunately, Brazil had huge un- 
developed deposits for the war ef- 
fort. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment and large numbers of 
trained personnel were sent from 
the United States to Brazil. Pro- 
duction was expanded. At the 
same time, quartz crystal fields 
were developed in the United 
States. These two Good Neighbor 
countries now provide enough 
quartz crystals to supply all the 
Allied Nations. 











for the 1943-44 crop, states a foreign 
publication. 

Total acreage of sesame in Nicaragua 
is not expected to increase this season, 
though acreage for the month of June, 
as authorized by bank loans, was some- 
what more than that of a year ago. The 
chief reason for this situation probably 
is that many farmers last season found 
few marketing opportunities. 

During the first half of 1943 sesame 
exports from Nicaragua were the largest 
in the country’s history. 


PRODUCTION OF OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL, 
PALESTINE 


The 1943 olive-oil yield in Palestine 
is expected to be between 9,000 and 10,- 
000 metric tons. The production of olive 
oil in 1942-43 was 9,455 metric tons, 
compared with 1,616 metric tons in 
1941-42. 

Actual production of olive fruit in 
1942 was 62,708 metric tons valued at 
about $11,469,060. In May 1941, olive- 
fruit production was 13,472 metric tons; 
in 1940, 45,767 metric tons; in 1939, 
35,232 metric tons. There is little varia- 
tion from year to year in acreage 
devoted to olive production. In 1942 
approximately 148,000 acres were desig- 
nated for that purpose, 88.5 percent of 
which were “bearing” areas. 
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Sweden Clamps Down on 
Construction Work 


The Swedish Parliament has 
placed construction work of all 
kinds under rigid Government con- 
trol. This emergency wartime 
measure remains in force for a 
year, and no construction work can 
be started or carried out without 
prior authorization. 

A permit is required for the dem- 
olition of houses as well as the con- 
struction of all types of houses, ex- 
cavations for houses, construction 
of roads, railways, tramways, and 
other large transport systems, 
bridges, harbors, channels, electric 
power plants, water and drainage 
conduits, streets, and parks. 

The Government will authorize 
only such construction as is deemed 
essential—thus facilitating the eco- 
nomic utilization of materials and 
manpower. 

Regulations permit the building 
of smaller building projects not re- 
quiring more than three men, and 
| of urgent work necessary to pre- 

vent damage to property. Work on 
this emergency construction must 
not exceed 8 days. 

Heavy penalties are provided for 
violations of these new building 
regulations. 











—— 





Apparently there are no reliable sta- 
tistics concerning stocks of olive oil on 
hand, but they are believed to be satis- 
factory, since soap manufacturers are 
not asking for Government help in get- 
ting supplies. More than a quarter of 
the average annual yield is usually con- 
sumed by soap manufacturers. 

Prices of olive oil are not controlled, 
but it is reported that the Government 
intends to purchase not more than 3,000 
metric tons of the cheaper-quality oil 
and market it at reduced prices, to lower 
the cost of living and deplete the surplus 
and, by using olive oil thus discourage 
the importation of vegetable oils. 


LINSEED YIELDS IN URUGUAY 


The official estimate of the past sea- 
son’s harvest of linseed in Uruguay has 
been raised 3,000 to 49,000 metric tons, 
says an unofficial foreign report. Ex- 
ports of the present crop through May 31 
totaled 19,597 tons, all of which went to 
the United Kingdom, according to pub- 
lished reports. Buying permits have 
been issued to cover 37,631 tons of lin- 
seed, about 77 percent of which is ex- 
pected to go to Great Britain, 11 percent 
to Brazil, and 6 percent to Sweden. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPER-PRESERVATION METHODS, INDIA 


Certain types of paper, when sized in 
a chemical bath and placed between fly- 
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leaves and covers of books, have been 
found by the Research Laboratory of the 
Imperial Record Department in India 
to have insecticidal qualities and to be 
effective in prevention of mildew. The 
treated paper, which is harmless to 
human beings, as well as to ink and fiber 
of the most delicate documents, retains 
its efficacy for approximately 9 months, 
the period varying with temperature and 
ventilation. 

This method of protecting books and 
papers is said to be inexpensive and 
particularly suitable for the Tropics. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING TO PROCEED IN CAPE PROVINCE, 
SouTH AFRICA 


Promising surface indications of oil- 
bearing shale have been discovered near 
Graaf-Reinet, Cape Province, South 
Africa, says a British publication. After 
a survey, the Government geological de- 
partment intends to bore for petroleum. 


PETROLEUM DRILLING IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Petroleum Co., upon 
completion of a second test well in the 
New Plymouth area, is preparing to drill 
a deep well at Uruti, 35 miles north of 
New Plymouth. Further — structural 
drilling to the south of New Plymouth is 
also being undertaken. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PURCHASE OF NEW RAILWAY Cars, 
COLOMBIA 


The Antioquia Railway of Colombia is 
to use the proceeds of an internal loan 
of 2,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,143,- 
000) for the purchase of four new loco- 
motives and numerous freight cars and 
equipment. 

The service has been under pressure 
as freight movement of domestic prod- 
ucts has increased and equipment has 
been difficult to obtain. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap MANUFACTURE IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Arrangements have been completed, 
says the West Indies press, whereby a 
Jamaican concern will produce brands 
of toilet soaps previously imported. 
Laundry soaps have long been manu- 
factured in Jamaica. Talcum powders, 
however, will continue to be imported in 
bulk and packaged in the British West 
Indies. 


DECREASED EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Reports from Jamaica indicate that 
there has been an 80-percent decrease 
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in the value of essential oil exports for 
the first half of 1943, as compared with 
the first half of 1942. 


REGULATIONS ON Soap MANUFACTURE yy 
SPAIN 


To assure more equitable distribution 
between the manufacture of common 
and toilet soaps and to effect a more just 
relationship in prices, the Spanish Goy. 
ernment in July issued an order which 
superseded all previous regulations per- 
taining to the manufacture of soap ip 
that country. 

Last year it was difficult to procure 
soap of any description because of the 
scarcity of certain oils. Since that time 
soap, toilet soap in particular, has be. 
come plentiful. Many manufacturers 
had turned to oils which were not Goy- 
ernment-regulated and which could be 
purchased on the open market at high 
prices, since those oils with quota re. 
strictions were not sufficient. These in. 
dustrialists as well as those who had suf- 
ficient stocks concentrated on toilet soap 
production, and the number of factories 
making this variety doubled within q 
few years. 

This newest decree states that those 
manufacturers who, before 1939, were 
not making toilet soaps, cannot now do 
so. Henceforth, toilet-soap manufactur- 
ers will not be able to obtain oils under 
Government allotment reserved com- 
pletely for the common soap industry, 
and toilet soap manufacturers will have 
to secure their ingredients from free oils, 


Special Products 


BRUSH MANUFACTURE IN EIRE 


The brush-manufacturing industry of 
Eire is more than 100 years old and at 
present comprises about 20 factories, 
most of them in the Dublin area. 

Since the outbreak of the war, this in- 
dustry has been experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining necessary supplies, the 
foreign press says. Previously, prac- 
tically all raw materials were imported— 
hog bristles mainly from China; horse- 
hair from the Far East, Australia, and 
South America; and vegetable fibers, 
chiefly from Africa, Hungary, and 
Latin America. 

The following table shows the quanti- 
ties of materials imported in 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, and the countries of origin: 


[Figures in hundredweight] 





| 
, 
Material and country of origin} 1936 


1937 1938 


'] 

Bristles: 
Poland (including Danzig) | 21 103 30 
China (excluding Hong- 240 272 

kong). 
Other countries 41 | 


Total 326} 411] 368 


Fibers, undressed 
Great Britain 268 
Hungary 3. 546 
Ceylon and dependencies __| 745 
British West Africa 3, 676 | 3, 349 3 324 








Argentina 3, 401 
Brazil R92 
Mexico 721 | 872 | 1,088 
Other countrie 1, 595 1,580 | 1,265 


Total 14,844 | 13,758 | 12,034 
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Manufacturers are now forced to de- 
d almost entirely on accumulated 
ks and on materials which can be 

procured locally. Domestic horsehair is 
peing used extensively, but bristles from 
hogs have proved much less satis- 
factory than imported bristles. Native 
woods are being utilized for handles. 

Despite the unfavorable supply situa- 

tion, the industry is manufacturing sub- 
stantial numbers of brushes and brooms. 
Quantities produced in 1940 and 1941, 
the last years for which figures are avail- 
able for publication, are shown in the 
following table: 








Type of brush | 1940 | 1941 
Household and domestic brushes and | Dozen | Dozen 
prooms, twigs, and American | 
whisks . ae 23, 445 8, 879 
Other. - -- 172, 587 | 139, 217 
Toilet... - ; 79,969 | 78, 670 
Painters and decorators 58,779 | 49, 491 
Totai 334, 780 | 276, 257 





—_ 


Most of the machinery used in the 
industry is electrically driven and was 
manufactured in Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany. In the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
German machinery was gaining in 
popularity because of the promptness 
with which orders for repair parts were 
filled. 


BRUSHES WITH NYLON BRISTLES USEFUL 
IN CANADA 


The paper industry in Canadu has 
found brushes with nylon bristles very 
satisfactory in giving gloss to glassine 
and greaseproof papers, a Dominion 
publication states. 

Brushes used for this purpose are 
cylindrical and range from 80 to 107 
inches in width and from 13 to 14 inches 
in diameter. While revolving at speeds 
up to 100 revolutions per minute, they 
apply a special solution to the paper as 
it is fed through the crating machine. 

Nylon bristles reportedly wear longer 
than the natural bristles and do not 
soften in the various solutions used. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN CANADIAN TEXTILE MILLS 


Employment in all branches of 
Canada’s textile industry declined in 
June, when 80,871 workers were employed 
in the primary manufacturing group, and 
60,159 in the secondary, reports a trade 
journal. 

In the preceding month 81,516 were 
occupied in primary textile industries 
and 60,263 in the secondary, as compared 
with 86,062 and 61,564, respectively, in 
June of 1942. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


During the first 7 months of this year, 
3,302 metric tons of cotton were exported 
from Argentina, although, according to 
published reports, no export shipments 
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were made in July. In the January to 
July period of 1942, no shipments were 
made to other countries. 

All records will be broken by the 
1942-43 cotton crop which, according to 
the third official estimate, will amount to 
95,000 metric tons. Trade sources even 
predict as much as 100,000 tons. 

By the end of August an equivalent 
of about 90,000 tons of fibre had already 
reached the gins. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s 1942-43 cotton crop is 
now reported as 68,140 quintals, even 
higher than the previous official estimate 
of the record crop. 

By the end of August, 45,270 quintals 
had been sold to domestic mills by the 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative, and 12,375 
were exported. 

Licenses for planting the 1943-44 crop 
have reached a record high figure of 
18,828 manzanas. This is greater than 
last year’s planting of 16,000 manzanas, 
but the yield may not fulfill expectations, 
because of recent unfavorable weather. 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN CoTTON-MILL 
OPERATIONS 


Cotton-mill operations in Canada 
again declined in July, and continued 
downward through August. Only 34,- 
683 bales were opened in July, the low- 
est number for any month since 1939. 
In June of this year 36,781 ales were 
opened, and 41,873 bales in July a year 
ago, a trade periodical reports. 

Aggregate cotton consumption for the 
first 7 months of 1943, of 266,765 bales, 
has shown a corresponding drop, from 
301,101 bales in the like period of 1942, 
285,733 in 1941, and 271,662 in the cor- 
responding months of 1940. 

Imports of raw cotton into Canada 
also registered a decline, 78,000,000 
pounds having been received in the first 
7 months of 1943, compared with 177,- 
000,000 pounds in the like period of 
1942. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of rayon yarns, as 
reported in a textile periodical, have 
been on the increase, and totaled nearly 
2,600,000 pounds in the first 7 months 
of this year, compared with some 2,200,- 
000 pounds reported for the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 

Staple-fiber imports reached 3,500,- 
000 pounds in the January to July period 
of this year, whereas the total for that 
period in 1942 was reported as 3,300,000 
pounds. 


Wool and Products 


U. K. Stocks or Woo. IN SCOTLAND 


Government orders are believed to 
have necessitated the release of about 
1,000,000 pounds of blackface wool. 

Some 6,500,000 pounds of last year’s 
clip are estimated to be still in stock. 

Overtime has been resorted to in 
handling the 1943 clip which is rapidly 
arriving at warehouses. It is reportedly 
the best»clip of recent years. 
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PRICES FIXED ON WOOLEN Goons IN U. K. 


Maximum prices have been fixed on 
woolen and worsted yarns and cloths, 
and charges for any process done on 
commission in the manufacture of those 
products may not exceed a set amount, 
in the United Kingdom. 

Issued by the Board of Trade in con- 
sultation with the Central Price Regula- 
tion Committee, this new wool-yarn- 
and-cloth order forms a price-control 
code for the entire industry. Yarns and 
fabrics for export trade are not affected 
by the new regulations. 

Buying activity in all branches of the 
wool market receded in August, after 
the period of heavy trading in July, but 
manufacturers remain busy on orders 
already on hand. 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF WOOL 


Prospects for the 1943-44 wool clip in 
Uruguay seem very bright, both as to 
quantity and quality. 

Domestic consumption is unofficially 
estimated at 4,500,000 kilograms for the 
1942-43 wool year, and is expected to 
reach 4,700,000 kilograms for the next 
season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


TURKEY’S TRADE IN FIBER PRODUCTS 


British goods, purchased by Turkey 
through the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation, were valued at 
£1,855,220 in 1942, say British trade 
journals. 

Imports of manila rope were valued 
at £6,750; linoleum and oilcloth, at 


£21,000; and cotton and cotton yarns, at 
£296,200. 

Among Turkish products purchased by 
the Corporation were 800 tons of flax 
and 2,000 tons of hemp. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
September 25, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The September 25 issue contains 
these articles: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
FOREIGN RELIEF: 


Appointment of Leo T. Crowley as For- 
eign Economic Administrator and Ap- 
pointment of Herbert H. Lehman as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President. 

Appointment of Chairmen of Area 
Committees for Coordination of the Plan- 
ning of United States Agencies for For- 
eign Economic Rehabilitation. 


FORMER GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN OF- 
FICIALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


TRANSFER TO NEUTRAL OWNERSHIP OF 
ENEMY ASSETS IN ITALY. 


PASSAGE OF THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUP- 
PLEMENT 6 TO REVISION V. 


RESIGNATION OF SUMNER WELLES AND AP- 
POINTMENT OF EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, 
JR., AS UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE. 


RECORDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE FOor- 
EIGN MINISTER OF SAUDI ARABIA. 


CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS 
OF FDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS. 


DRAFT AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION: 

Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Revised Text as of September 20, 1943. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 1944 CUBAN 
SucarR CRop. 


Other Publications 


ISLAND PEOPLES OF THE WESTERN Pa- 
CIFIC: MICRONESIA AND MELANESIA. Her- 
bert W. Krieger. 1943. War Background 
Studies No. 16. 108 pp. LDllus. A discus- 
sion of the discovery and early history 
of the islands of the South Seas, their 
geography and patterns of culture. 


Available from: The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington 25, D. C. 


FREE CHINA’Ss NEW DEAL. Hubert 
Freyn. 1943. 295 pp. Price, $2.50. The 
story of a nation brought low by war, yet, 

(Continued on p. 23) 





bilities of common ground of policy. 








National Foreign Trade Convention, New York City, 
October 25, 26, 27 


The National Foreign Trade Convention—annual gathering to which the 
entire foreign-trading community of the United States looks forward in- 
variably with keen anticipation—will be held this year in New York City, 
October 25 to 27, with headquarters at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Advance 
reservations, and the lively interest thus far manifested, give every promise 
that the sessions will be highly successful and worth while. 

Speaking of this coming meeting, Eugene P. Thomas, Chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, notes that “while all foreign traders are 
utilizing their full efforts in the aggressive prosecution of the war,” it is 
most desirable that they should “avail of the opportunity of consulting to- 
gether before the end of the war respecting plans for the future.” Mr. 
Thomas stresses the fact that “it is of the highest importance to voice at 
this time [through such a gathering as this coming Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion] the views of American industrialists and businessmen on the policies 
they conceive to be essential toward the ultimate coordination of domestic 
and international reconstruction planning.” 

Speakers selected for the Convention, Mr. Thomas emphasizes, are men 
thoroughly familiar with wartime and post-war foreign-trade problems, 
from the standpoints of both government and industry. Several prominent 
British businessmen have accepted the Council’s invitation to attend the 
Convention, when an opportunity will be presented of exploring the possi- 


While the theme of the Convention, “Wartime Foreign Trade and the 
Reconstruction Problem,” will permeate the entire proceedings, special atten- 
tion to the main factors involved will be given by speakers at the Banking, 
Reconstruction, and General Sessions. 
at the Wartime Export Forum and the Industrial Group Sessions, and the 
Educational Session promises an attractive program. 








Current problems will be discussed 
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Wallace K. Harrison (“Chile Plans 
Low-Rent Homes”), well-known Ameri- 
can architect, was born in Worcester, 
Mass. He attended the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris and the American Academy 
in Rome. He has been successively a 
member of the architectural firms of 
Helmle, Corbett, and Harrison; Corbett, 
Harrison, and MacMurray; W. K. Harrj- 
son and J. A. Fouilhoux. He has been 
Professor of Design in the Columbia 
School of Architecture, Associate Pro. 
fessor of Architecture at Yale, the 
Director and Architect of Rockefeller 
Center, and co-designer of the Trylon 
and Perisphere of the New York World’s 
Fair. Mr. Harrison holds many im- 
portant architectural posts, including 
that of a member of the Art Commission 
of the City of New York, trustee of the 
Museum of Modern Art, director of the 
New School of Social Research, member 
of the Architectural League, American 
Institute of Architects, National Acad- 
emy of Design, Beaux-Arts Society of 
Architects, and other similar bodies. He 
is the author of “School Buildings of 
Today and Tomorrow.” 


Donald F. Heatherington (“British 
Plans for Post-War Full Employ- 
ment”).—Born Richmond, Vt., October 
28,1914. B.S. in Commerce from Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 


Va., 1937. M. A. from Yale University, 
1939. Instructor in Economics and 
Business Administration, Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute, 1939-41. Entered 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in September 1942 on leave from 
Westbook Junior College, Portland, 
Maine, where he is instructor in Social 
Science. 





British Plans for Post- 
War Full Employment 
(Continued from p. 13) 


dom) can hope to pursue an economic 
policy directed toward full employment 
without taking into account the effects 
of such actions on other nations, and 
vice versa. 

Limitations of space, here, do not per- 
mit an examination of the many prob- 
lems in the international field which are 
closely related to the question of full 
employment. Sufficient to say that the 
adoption of any plan, or of a particular 
plan, must and will be conditioned by the 
policies followed with respect to the rest 
of the domestic and _ international 


economy. 
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New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 22) 


while fighting that. war, seeking to re- 
puild and reshape itself. Parallel to the 
tale of China at war, runs the narrative 
of economic, social, and political changes. 
Falls into two principal divisions: The 
first relates the whole broad picture— 
the natural resources and their exploita- 
tion, recent industrial developments, so- 
cial progress; the second discusses these 
and other subjects in relation to the con- 
ditions of the various Provinces, and the 
particular characteristics and needs of 


each. 
Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SUGAR IN CuBA. An- 
tonio Barro y Segura. 1943. 45 pp. 
Comprises suggested corrections to, and 
explanations of, the pamphlet “The 
Sugar Industry and Its Future,” by Mr. 
Herminio Portell Vila. Attempts to shed 
light upon the subject of Cuba’s sugar 
economy. 

Available from: National Association 
of Sugar Mill Owners of Cuba, Zulueta 
No. 465, Habana, Cuba. 


Tue MrippLe East: CROSSROADS OF HIs- 
rorY. Eliahu Ben-Horin. 1943. 248 pp. 
Price, $3. Offers the reader an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with that 
region—the Middle East—which occupies 
a key position in the strategy of the war 
and in the post-war world. Discusses 
Arab nationalism, Pan-Arabism and 
Pan-Islamism, the Jewish problem and 
Zionism, the role of new Turkey in war 
and peace, the relations between the 
Russian and Middle Eastern fronts, im- 
perialistic ambitions and sentimental at- 
tractions—all forming threads in the 
pattern of the Middle East. 

Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Post-WaAR PLANNING IN BRITAIN: UN- 
OFFICIAL POST-WAR PLANNING, 1939-1943. 
British Information Services. 1943. 80 
pp. Covers the war period in Britain 
from September 1939 to the end of Jan- 
uary 1943. Recounts the work of the 
many unofficial organizations concerned 
with post-war planning under the fol- 
lowing headings: International Plan- 
ning; Relief and Rehabilitation; Indus- 
try and Economics; The Land—Town 
Planning—Housing and Amenities; Agri- 
culture; Education; Medicine and 
Health; Science; The Churches. Dis- 
cusses in the first section the steps taken 
by the British Government to set up 
machinery for planning. 

Available gratis from: British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN: A GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW. Guy- 
Harold Smith, Dorothy Good, and Shan- 
non McCune. 1943. Special Publication 
No. 28. 104 pp. Presents a view of Japan 
at the outbreak of the present war. Con- 
tains information concerning the physi- 
cal geography, resources, population, 
and economic life of the country, and 
points out connections between these 
basic conditions and the expansionism 
of Japanese military leaders. Includes 
Maps and tables. 
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[Note.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to the dollar.} 





| 
| Annual average 








Latest available quotation 


rate 
: . = " a aeCE| eee 2 , | Approx- | 
Country Unit quoted l'ype of exchange | | imate | 
} | , | equiva- Date, 
41 | 142 | Rate | (ant n ; 
pe SF | 
| | currency | 
| | | 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Aug. 28 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 | . 2364} Do. 
Bid. 4.88 4.94 | 4.94 | .2024| Do. 
Free market Sg See naes, 4.00 | . 2500 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 43. 38 | 46. 46 | 42. 42 . 0236 | Sept. 20 
Curb 54. 02 49. 66 | 44. 50 | - 0225 | Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro! | Official 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 | .0606 | Sept. 1 
| Free market 19. 72 | 19. 64 | 19. 63 | .0599 | Do. 
| Special free market 20. 68 | 20. 52 | 20. 30 | . 0493 Do. 
| Curb 20. 30 se Ls Deeenaie aes 
Chile Peso | Official 19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 | .0516 | July 31 
| Export draft 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | .0400 | Do. 
| Curb market | 88.75} :3h3 31.90 .0313 | Do. 
Free > | $81.15] 31.13] 31.00] .0823| Do. 
Gold exchange | 81135) 81.38] 31.00 .0233 | Do. 
Mining dollar 31.35] 31.13] 31.00} .0323] Do. 
Agricultural dollar 2 31.15 | 31.13 | 31. 00 .0323 | Do. 
Colombia do Controlled | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 .5714 | Aug. 31 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 | 1. 76 | 1.76 | . 5682 Do. 
| Stabilization Fund (3) (3) } (‘) (4) Do. 
Curb 1. 86 | 1.77 | 1.75 | . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.85 | 5.71 | 5. 64 -1773 | Do. 
Controlled 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 .1779| Do. 
Cuba Peso Free | . 98 | 1.00 1.00} 1.0000 | Sept. 11 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Official)...| 15.00} 14.39) 14.10} .0709| July 20 
Honduras Lempira | Official | 2.04 | 2.04 | 2. 04 | . 4902 | Sept. 1 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 | 4.85 | 4.85 |  .2062| Aug. 11 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.15 |  .1941 | Sept. 11 
| Curb 5.93 | = 5. 20 | - 1923 | Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official | 333.00 | 333.00 | .0030 | Sept. 3 
Peru Sol Free | 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 | . 1538 | Sept. 11 
Salvador Colon do ; 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2.50 | -4000 | July 31 
Uruguay Peso | Controlled 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Aug. 31 
| Free 2.31 | 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled | 3. 26 3. 35 | 3. 35 | . 2985 | Sept. 4 
Free | 53.76 3.45 | 3.35 | .2085| Do. 





! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2? Established March 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.8/; class 4, 1.95. 
‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24-December 31. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina. 


Since November 1, 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





Available from: American Geographi- 
cal Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CHANGING Far EAST. William C. 
Johnstone. 1943. Headline Series No. 
41. 96 pp. Price, 25 cents. Attempts 
to survey the development of the pat- 
terns of East-West relationships, now 
dislocated by Japan’s conquests, and the 
changes produced, in an effort to under- 
stand the present war and to plan for 
the necessary period of reconstruction. 

Available from: Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 
ae 


CIRCUIT OF CONQUEST. Relman Morin. 
1943. 361 pp. Price, $3. A vivid, telling 
picture of the Far East—the Philippines, 
Java, Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Indochina—just before the Japanese 
onslaught. Discusses the quality of men, 
weapons, and spirit of the peoples who 
were subsequently overrun by the Jap- 
anese. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


British Columbia’s Mineral 
Production 


The value of mineral production in 
British Columbia, Canada, dropped from 
$78,479,719 in 1941 to $75,551,093 in 1942, 
says a report of the Provincial Minister 
of Mines. 

Gold production dropped in value from 
$21,000,000 in 1941 to $17,000,000 in 1942. 
The decline in 1943 will doubtless be ac- 
centuated by the scheduled closing in 
September (just past) of the Privateer 
Mine, Ltd., near Zeballos, Vancouver 
Island. 





Figures recently released show that 
corporation financing at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, during the month of May was 
more active than during April—the totals 
having been 46,240,000 cruzeiros and 
39,760,000 cruzeiros, respectively. More 
than half the new issues were made by 
industrial and commercial concerns. 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 














. > Date of pub- 
Trade-mark Product lication 
Solvil_........| Jewelry and watches-.-_- a 13-18, 
1943. 

Proloid___----- Drugstore and chemical Do. 

products. 
SER eee ee ‘ Do. 
Depancol _ - 0 As SEE AS Do. 
ae Jewelry and watches_- Do. 
Titus_. CF ee ee Do. 
Brunner - - ---- Hardware and bazaar Do. 

goods, electric. 
Dentex_-__- Perfumery and toilet _- Do. 
"Se PS SE ORES : Do. 
Marvin. _--- _| Jewelry and watches Do. 
Cotillon Room; Groceries, foodstuffs, | Do. 

| beverages. | 

Slate ____. Paints and varnishes Do. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing: 





| Date of pub- 


Trade-mark lication 


Commodity 





Ovarglan, Commercial names | Aug. 21, 1943 
Cardiocanf,| todistinguish sub-! (First print- 
Urquinin, Hep- stances and prod- ing). 
tiamina, Tox- ucts used in medi- 
bromyl, Formia- cine, pharmacy, 
phyl, Gastronol, veterinary, hy- 
Glan-Hor-Tex. | | giene, perfumery, | 

and toiletries, nat- | 

ural or prepared 
drugs, mineral 
water, wines and 
medicinal tonics, 
antiseptics, soaps 
and medicinal oils; 
medicinal prod- 

ucts, extracts and | 

essences; veteri- 

nary products and 

in many other | 

uses. (See enclo- 

| sure.) | 

onde ; Commercial name | Do. 

| to distinguish all 

| pharmaceutical 
| products included 
| in class 2, noted 

in Decree 1707, 

1931. 

| 


Radio “La Vic- Do. 


toria’”’. 


To distinguish cer- 
tain broadcasting 
hours used for 
commercial adver- 
tising. | 

To distinguish food- Do. 
stuffs or sub- 
stances employed 

in food, especially 

| sugar and its by- 


Ingenio La Provi- | 
dencia. 


products. 

Club Soda...-.-.--.. Commercial name 
to distinguish al- 
cohol nonmedici- 

| mal, alcoholic or 
nonalcoholic bev- 
' 
| 


erages such as: 
wines, cider, beer, 
spirituous liquor, 
bitter drinks, ab- 
sinthe, sirup, soda, 
mineral water, 
fruit juices, appe- 
tizers, soft drinks, 
included in class 
| 23 of Decree 1707, 
| 1981. 








Trade-mark 


Ranchero, Cosaco, 
Isabel, Julieta, 
Ailberto, Nu- 
mero 8, Telino, 
Cometa, Cam- 
peon, Nuevo 
Rosita, Horten- 
sia, Silvia, Ca- 
misero, Equiz, 
Blancanieves, 
Gerdenia, Con- 
de, Arabe, Be- 
gonia, Farina, 
Magnolia, Mire- 
ya, Diamante, 
Superior C), Ro- 
salia, Jazmin, 
Alheli. 

BB, Borbon, 
Marino, Volr- 
yivs, Brillante, 
Camelia, Cai- 
man, Perla, 
Mariela, Dandy. 


Brylfix, 
creem 


Bryl- 


Relampago 


Farmacia Oriental 


Esteve, Neo- 
Spriol, Cromo- 
Sulfol, Mafarsa- 
mina. 


Coronas... 


E] Salon Blanco 


Urisal, Laxante 
Salino Eferves- 
cente, Laburi- 


sal, Laborato- 
rios Urisal de 
Domingo Ja- 


come, Barran- 
quilla. 
Surata, Marca 


Registrada, Bu- 
caramanga. 


Hotel Parado Club 
Moyse. 


Miramar. -- 


BUY U. S. WAR 


Commodity 


Commercial names 
to distinguish 
woven goods, fab- 
rics made of wool, 
silk, linen, cotton, 


jute and other 
vegetable fibers, 
included in class 


15, noted in Decree 
1707. 1931. 


Commercial names 
to distinguish fab- 
rics made of wool, 
silk, linen, cotton, 
jute, or made of 
any blend of the 
above, included in 
class 15, noted in 
Decree 1707, 1931. 

To distinguish toil- 
etries, hair prepa- 
rations, included 
in class 2, noted in 
Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial name 
to distinguish 
soaps, included in 
class 2 of Decree 
1707, 1931. 

Commercial name 
to distinguish 
drug stores. 

To distinguish phar- 

maceutical prod- 
ucts, hygiene, vet- 
erinary, perfum- 
ery and toiletries. 
The word Esteve 
is to be used ex- 
clusively to dis- 
tinguish drug 
stores, laborator- 
ies, and stores 

‘ommercial name 

to distinguish 

cigarette and cigar 
factories, cigar 
stores, and general 
smoking products 

Commercial name 
to distinguish 
establishments en- 
gaged in the pur- 
chase and sale of 
domestic and for- 
eign products, 
such as: Canned 
goods, liquors and 


~ 


allied lines, in- 
cluded in class 14, 
noted in Decree 
1707, 1931. 
Commercial trade- 
mark to distin- 


guish laboratories, 


drug stores, apoth- | 
ecary’s shops, and | 


general 
ceutical 
used in 
‘ommercial trade- 
mark to distin- 
guish wheat mills, 
wheat flour fac- 
tories, wheat flour 
stores and ware 
houses 


pharma- 
products 


_— 


To distinguish clubs, 


hotels, tea parlors, 
and establishments 
of a similar nature. 


To distinguish bars, 


cafes, restaurants, 
tea parlors, clubs, 
hotels, associa- 
tions, candy and 
ice-cream stores, 
bakeries. 


Date of pub- 
lication 


Aug. 2], 1943 
(First print- 
ing). 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 





October 


9 1943 





Trade-mark 


Hotel Victoria - 


Codylu 


Catalex 


Queso Estilo, Plym- 
outh, Ubate 


Sodil 


An-Odor Placima 
Pepsina (U1- 
cusan). 


Casa Remington 


Miel Pura de 
Abejas Garanti 
zada. 


Aguila Roja 


Farmetal 


Textiles Monter- 


rey. 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commodity 


Commercial name to | 


to distinguish ho- 

tel , included in 

class 14 (commer- 
cial names and 
signs, etc.) noted in 

Decree 1707, 1931. 

name 

distinguish estab- 
lishments engaged 
in cabinet making, 
sarpentry, uphol- 
stery, mattress mak- 
ing, decoratingand 
furniture factories. 
name 
to distinguish ho- 
siery, woven ar- 
ticles, fabrics, ta- 
ble linen, linen 
goods, men’s and 
women’s clothing 
and accessories for 
same, shoes, hats, 
bonnets, gloves, 
corsets, bags and 
general leather 
goods, neckties, 
umbrellas, walk- 
ing canes; also to 
distinguish stores, 
clubs, associations 
ete., engaged in 
the manufacture 
or sale of clothing, 
textile products, 
men’s and wom- 
en’s wear, etc., in- 
cluded in class 15, 
16, and 14, respec- 
tively, noted in 
Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial trade- 
mark to distin- 
guish cheese, in- 
cluded in class 22, 
noted in Decree 
1707, 1931. 

Commercial name 
to distinguish anti- 
corrosive sub- 
stances, insecti- 
cides, material for 
cleaning metals, 
floors, wood, fab- 
rics, and many 
other items. (See 
enclosure.) 

Commercial name to 
distinguish phar- 
maceutical prod- 
ucts. 

To distinguish stores 
engaged in the 
sale of stationery, 
books, and allied 
lines. 

Commercial name to 
distinguish a spe- 
cial quality of 
honey. 

Commercial name to 
distinguish paints, 
varnishes, painter’s 
oil and turpentine, 
artist’s brushes, 
paint, brushes, 
filling paste, wall- 
paper, insulating 
paper, rope and 
cord made of fibre 
or hair, transmis 
mission bands, 
baskets and simi- 
lar articles. 

lo distinguish fur- 
niture and metal 
products; also es- 
tablishments en- 
gaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale 
of same 

To distinguish gen- 
etal textiles such 
as silk fabrics, 
woven silk, wool 
or cotton prod- 
ucts, woven fab- 
rics made of wool, 
cotton, jute, 
linen, fibre, ny- 
lon, rayon, etc. 
and many other 
items (See en- 
closure.) 


; 
| Date of pub. 
| lication 


Aug. 21, 1 
(First ee 
ing). 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


Alma: 
rey. 


El Cri: 


Koda 
gra 
trac 


Otte 
He 
La 


Aic: 
01 


Dor 





Bro 




















October 9, 1943 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





—__ 


Trade mark 


Almacen Monter- 
rey. 


E] Cristal - ..---.- 


Kodacolor, Koda- 
graph, Koda- 
trace. 


Ottone, Peters 
Hermanos, El 
Lacrado 


Aicardo Urbe, 
Omega Urbe 


Dory 


Broadway 


Standard Black 
Tea, Trade 
Mark, Aromat- 
ic- Delicious. 








Commodity 


To distinguish es- 


Cc 


( 


( 


These 


‘ommercial 


‘ommercial 


‘ommercial 


tablishments 


Date of pub- 


lication 


| Aug. 21, 1943 


en- | 


gaged principally | 


in the 
and sale of liquors, 


purchase | 


canned goods, | 


cigars and ciga- 
rettes; also to be 
used on _letter- 
heads, invoices, 
wrapping paper, 
boxes, and con- 
tainers used for 
packing articles 
sold in such estab- 
lishments. 


To distinguish agen- 


cies established for 
the purpose of 
servicing window 


cleaning, waxing, | 


polishing and 
cleaning of floors, 


putting out lights | 
in show windows | 


and closing of steel 
folding 
commercial estab- 
lishments. 


to distinguish 
chemical 
stances 
photography, 
such as plates, 
paper and photo- 
graphic films, 


motion-picture | 
chemical | 


films, 
substances used in 
photography. 
Photographic im- 
pressions, repro- 
ductions and en- 
largements; pho- 
tographic equip- 


ment and supplies; 


electric light 
bulbs, and acetate 
cellulose sheets 
commercial 
names to be used 
to distinguish 
nonmedicinal al- 
coholie 
coholie 
and alcohol. 
names 
used to 


doors in | 


‘ommercial names | 


sub; | 
used in | 


or nonal- | 
beverages | 


distin- | 


guish coffee ovens | 


for restaurants, 
bars, hotels, etc.. 
and similar 
chines, included 
in class 5, noted 
in Decree 1707, 
1931. 

ommercial name 
to distinguish 
products used in 
perfumery and 
toiletries, creams, 
soaps, ete., in- 
cluded in class 2, 
of Decree 1707, 
1931 

name 
for ice cream, ices, 
iced fruit 
and all kinds of 
iced vegetable 
foodstuffs, such 
as coffee, and 
chocolate; also soft 
drinks, ete., in- 
cluded in classes 
22 and 23 of De- 
cree 1707, 1943. 
trade- 
mark to distin- 
guish tea 


ma- | 


juices. | 


(First print- 
ing). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Trade-mark 


Labopostin, Artaz | 


Top 


Estrella 


Vitacelin 


Galenyl 


Quinocitrol, Lac- 


toforina. 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commodity 


Date of pub- 
lication 





name 
for pharmaceuti- 
cal products used 
in medicine 
veterinary, 
cluded in class 2 
of Decree 
1943. 


Commercial mono- 


gram to distin- 
guish chemical 


| 
| 


and | 
in- | 


1707, | 


substances used in | 


industry, photog- 
raphy oak scien- 
tifie research; in 
agricultural and 
horticultural 
work; anticorro- 
sive material, in- 
secticides, clean- 
ing 


metal, floors, 


material for | 


wood, fabrics, etc., | 


substances and 
products used in 
medicine, phar- 
macy, veterinary, 
hygiene, perfum- 
ery, toiletries, 
drugs, mineral 
water, medicinal 
wines and tonics. 


name | 


to distinguish | 
chocolates, includ- | 


ed in 
noted in 
1707, 1931. 


Decree 


name 
for pharmaceuti- 
cal products, in- 
cluded in class 2, 
noted in Decree 
1707, 1931. 

name 


class 22, | 


to distinguish | 


pharmaceutical 
products for the 
treatment of 
grippe, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, pneu- 
monia, broncho- 
pneumonia, pul- 
monary tubercu- 
losis, and in gen- 
eral to be used as 
a pulmonary anti- 
septic. 


Commercial names 


for substances and 
products used in 
medicine, phar- 
macy, veterinary, 
hygiene, perfum- 
ery, toiletries, 
drugs, mineral 
water, medicinal 
wines and tonics. 


Aug. 21, 1943 
(First print- 
ing). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Argentina.—The 


following applica- 


tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 


tember 14, 1943. 


filed before October 18, 1943: 


Trade-mark 


Regente 


a oR 


Chile.—The following 


Opposition must be 


Class No. 


and Commodity 


. 3—Entire class. 

. 22—Entire class. 
. 18—Entire class. 
. 20—Entire class. 
. 14—Entire class. 


applications for 


trade-mark registration were published 





PAGE 25 


in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Class No. and 
product 


Date of pub- 
lication 





Marvelin._.. 


Tispolin, Sun- 
shine. 


Polar Cub_.. 


Deep-Freeze 


Dayton - -- 
Princeton 


Bambi... 
Bamby- -- 


Dioseptil, Tep, 
Mardaran, Ono- 
ton, Phosphor- 
renal, B, Bran- 
dreth y Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, 
Unguento Begin, 
Unguento Beti- 
mon, Unguento 
Bebigon, Dino- 
tal Labomed, | 
Labotal Labo- 
med, Ebonal La- 
bomed. 





No. 


No. 20—Adhesives, 


paints, varnishes, 
pastes. 


No. 21—Soap and 


preparations for 
washing and clean- 


ing. 
No. 32—Heating, 


lighting, and ven- 
tilation apparatus, 


etc. 
No. 34—Refrigera- 


tors, filters, appa- 
ratus for making 
ice and ice cream. 


No. 36—Machinery 


and vehicles. 


No. 46—Bedclothes, 


mattresses, etc. 


No. 50—Footwear- .- 
No. 72—Sporting ap- 


paratus and ar- 
ticles, games, and 
toys. 
75—Chemical 
and pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 


Sept. 15, 1943 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 








Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made with- 
in 90 days from the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Nylo-Flight 


Ron Tigre 
Ron Americano 
Martin, U.S. A 


Demerol 


Tapal 
Glyvarsenyl 


| 


Commodity 


Publication 
date 





Tires composed 


principally of rub- 


Sept. 3, 1943 


ber for airplanes | 
and lighter-than- | 


air aircraft. 


Rum 


do 


Heavier-than-air air- 


craft. 


| Pharmaceutical and 


medicinal prepa- 
rations, disinfect- 
ants, veterinary 
products, toilet 
articles, perfum- 
ery, ete. 

SR cee 

do 


| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sept. 8, 1943 


Do. 
Do. 








Under the regulations for the sale 
of window glass in Serbia (now partly 


Nazi-dominated) 


purchasers are re- 


quired to turn in old glass amounting to 
3 percent of the purchase. 
in excess of'50 cubic meters must be de- 


clared. 


WORK WILL WIN 





All stocks 











Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
October 5, 1943. 


No. 492.—Current Export Bulletin No. 
125. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 125 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 

Commodities Exportable Under Gen- 
eral License to Group K Destinations— 
Supplementary to Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 124 (Announcement 491 in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly for October 2). 


A. Effective October 1, 1943, the following 
listed commodities are exportable under gen- 
eral license to the sixteen Latin American 
Republics listed in paragraph A-2 of Current 
Export Bulletin Number 124 as well as to 
other destinations in Group K. However, 
the symbol K-3 (K minus 3) or K-17 (K 
minus 17) indicates that the commodity may 
not be exported under general license to 
Cuba (3) or Mexico (17). In addition to 
these commodities, a group, newly available 
in increased supply is made exportable under 
general license to all Group K destinations. 
These are listed in part B of this bulletin. 





Commodity 


Department of Com- 
merce Schedule B 
General license group 





& 
= 
aia | 
1 
oF ERS Tae eteiidied ee aa ES 
Animals and animal products: 
Horses, for breeding 0900.00; K 
Horses, other : 0901.00; K 
Live animals, n. e. s. (include goats | 
and fur-bearing animals) 0909.00 K 
Mules, asses and burros_- - - 0903.00 | K 
Shells, mother-of-pearl, unmanu- | 
factured etch 0999.23 K 
Shells, other unmanufactured 0999.25; K 
Art works: | 
Paintings, etchings, engravings, | } 
statuary and antiques (include | 
valuable manuscripts) (report | 
plaster of paris statuary in 5487)__| 9610.00 | K-17 
Beverages: 
Mineral waters, natural and arti- 
ficial 1761.00} K 
Rum 1714.00} K 
Whiskey 1716.00; K 
Wines 1750. 00 K 
Beverages, other 1780. 00 K 
Liquors, distilled and compounds 
containing spirits, other | 1719. K 
Books, Maps, Pictures and Other | 
Printed Matter—See part N, | | 
General License G-Pub, page 88, | 
Comprehensive Export Schedule | | 
No. 12: } | 
Books, bound, other___- 9512. 90 | 
Books, text, bound educational | 9510.00 | 
Books, unbound in sheets 9514. 00 | 
Calendars, printed or unprinted 9560. 00> | 
Cards, playing : 9565. 00 (‘) 
Catalogs and pamphlets 9516. 00 | 
Currency, bank notes and uncan- | | 
celled revenue stamps (coins | 
classified according to composi- | 
I s Ahntcrien sn Seta th scent ae | 
Lithographically printed matter | 9563.00 | 
Maps and charts, geographic | 9522.00 | 
Music in books and sheets _..| 9523.00 | () 
Newspapers, current (report over- } 
issue and old newspaper in 4722)..| 9553.00 | 
Periodicals tt 9555. 00 | 


!'Group K unless classified as technical data, See 
pages 145 et seq., Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 12. 
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Commodity 


Lithographically printed matter— Con. 

Plans and specifications for aircraft, 
photographs and blueprints 

Plans and specifications for aircraft, 
printed 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of aviation gasoline, 
photographs and blueprints 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of aviation gasoline 
printed | 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of aviation lubricating 
oil, photographs and blueprints __| 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of aviation lubricating | 
oil, printed 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of tetraethy] lead, pho- 
tographs and blueprints 

Plans and specifications for manu- 
facturing of tetraethyl lead, 
printed 

Photographs and blueprints, n. e. s 

Other printed matter, n. e. s 

Buttons: 

Buttons and button parts of cellu- 
lose compounds, galalith, and 
other compounds 

Buttons and parts of pear! or shell 
(include fresh water and ocean 
pearl buttons) 

Cement, Lime and Stone: 

Concrete and cement manufactures 
(include cement building blocks) 

Lime 

Marble and other building and mon- 
umental stone, rough or dressed 

(include limestone and granite) 

Standard portland hydraulic ce- 
ment 

White nonstaining and other hy- 
draulic cement 

Manufactures of stone, n. e. s. (in- 
clude manufactures of marble, 
limestone, breccia, and onyx.) 

Chemicals: 

Flavoring extracts, natural, n. e. s 

Licorice extract and mass 

Polishes, automobile 

Polishes, and shoe cleaners 

Polishes, metal and stove 

Polishes, wood, furniture, and floor 
wax : 

Sodium chloride (salt) 

Sodium metaborate 

Sulphur (crude) 

Sulphur (crushed, ground, refined, 
sublimed, flowers) 

Tobacco saucing or extract used for 
flavoring tobacco 

Vanillin 

Clay and Clay Products: 

Clay roofing tile, structural clay 
and hollow tiles, sewer pipe and 
conduits 

Earthen floor and wall tiles 

Fire clay 

Fire clay brick, standard 9-inch 
series 

Fire clay brick, all other shapes 
(reduced to 9-inch equivalent) 

Silica brick, standard 9-inch series 

Silica brick, other shapes (reduced 
to 9-inch equivalent) 

Table and kitchen articles and 
utensils _ - 

Bricks, n. e. s. 

Firebricks, n. e. s. (include refrac- 
tory bricks and shapes) 

Pottery, n.e. s. (include stoneware, 
clay crucibles, and ornamental 
and decorative articles—vases, 
lamp bases, etc.) 

Terra-cotta and ceramic manufac- 
tures, n. e. $ 


’See footnote 1 in preceeding column. 


B 





merce Schec 
number 


' 
=I 
—_ 

r 

a 

— 

~ 
= 
— 
= 
- 
= 
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9550. O1 


9569. 01 


9550. 05 


9569. 05 


9550. 06 


9569. 06 


9550. 07 


9569. 07 
9550. 98 
9569. 98 


9711.00 


9712. 50 


5170. 00 
5171.00 
5101. 00 
5164. 00 


5165. 00 


5127. 00 


$295. 50 
8299. 50 
8204. 00 
$291.00 
8290. 00 


8293. 00 
5724. 00 
8362. 27 
5714. 00 
5715. 00 


8234. 00 


8060.00 | 


5379. 05 
5370. 00 
5303. 00 
5366. 00 


5367. 00 
5363. 00 


5364. 00 


5320. 00 


5369. 00 


5368. 00 


5338. 00 


5379. 98 


General license group 


ma OR 


AA FF FARRAR RAR A 


AR Rm HR RR KR RRA 


ba 


Commodity 


Cotton, Unmanufactured: 


Upland, staple length 1/4” and over 
(U. 8. official standard) 

Upland, staple length 1416” up to 
but not including 14" (U. S. offi- 
cial standard) 

Upland, staple length under 16’ 
(U.S. official standard) 


, 


Fodders and Feeds: 


Babassu cake and meal 

Coconut oil cake and meal 

Copra oil cake and oil cake meal 

Cottonseed cake 

Cottonseed meal 

Dairy and poultry feeds, mixed 
(include calf manna) 

Feeds, prepared and mixed (include 
dried buttermilk), n. e. s 

Feeds, n. e. s. (include apple pom- 
ace) 

Fish meal for feed 

Hay 

Hempseed oil cake and meal 


Linseed cake 

Linseed meal 

Oil cake, n. e. s 

Oil cake meal, n. e. s 

Oyster shells 

Soybean oil cake meal 

Wheat feeds, bran, middlings, et- 


Furs and Manufactures 


Coney rabbit and hare, undressed 

Civet cat, undressed 

Ermine and weasel, undressed 

Fitch and Kolinski, undressed 

Fox, red, undressed 

Fox, silver and black, dressed or 
dyed 

Fox, silver and black, undressed 

Fox, undressed, n. e. s 

Fur-seal, dressed or dyed 

Fur waste, fur pieces, and damaged 
fur skins 

Fur wearing apparel 

Lamb and sheep, dressed or dyed 

Lamb, kid, sheep, and goat, un- 
dressed 

Mink, undressed 

Muskrat, dressed or dyed 

Muskrat, Northern, undressed 

Muskrat, Southern, undressed 

Opossum, undressed 

Raccoon, undressed 

Skunk, undressed 

Dressed or dyed furs, n. e. s 

Fur manufactures, n. e. s. (include 
plates, collars, and cuffs) 

Furs, undressed, n. e. s 


Glass and Glass Products 


Cylinder, crown and sheet glass 

Globes and shades for lighting fix- 
tures 

Lamp chimneys and lantern globes 

Plate glass (include standard and 
tempered safety) 

Rolled, cylinder, crown and sheet 
glass, obscured by coloring prior 
to solidification, not less than 
4” thickness 

Rolled glass (including standard 
and wire) 


Table glass ware, n. e. s., plain, cut, 


engraved 


Tumblers, drinking glasses and 
stemware, plain, cut, engraved or 
otherwise decorated (include bar- 
ware) 


Glass, n. e. s. (including flat glass | 


specialties, mirrors and glass 

bricks, but excluding opthalmic 

glass) ? 

Glassware, n. e. $s 
wool) 

Laminated glass manufactures, n 
e€.s 


(include glass 


Grains and Preparations 


Biscuits and crackers 
Buckwheat (bu. 48 Ibs.) 
Cereal! foods, n. e. s 

Corn (bu. 56 Ibs.) 

Corn cereal foods, ready to eat 
Corn flour 

Cornmeal (bbl. 196 Ibs.) 
Hominy and corn grits 

Kafir and milo (bu. 56 Ibs.) 


2 Ophthalmic glass, B-5230.98, requires an individual 
license for exportation to all destinations. 


= 
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3002. 06, | 


3002, 05 


3002. 02, 





| 
| 


3003.01 | 


3003. 06, 


3003. 05 


1123. 00 


L180. 00 


1185, 00 | 


1199. 00 
1140. 00 
1101. 00 
1119. 00, 
1129. 98 
1116. 00 
1122. 00 


1119.00 | 


1129. 98 
1182. 00 
1124. 00 
1190. 00 


0729. 01 
0711. 00 


0729. 03 | 
0729. 05 
0714. 00 | 


0733. 00 | 
0713. 60 | 
0716.00 | 


0744. 00 


6758. 00 | 
0753. 00 | 


0749. 03 


0729. 08 


0725. 00 
0737. 00 
0718. 00 
0719. 00 
0723. 00 
0721. 00 
6722. 00 
0749. OS 


0759. 00 
0729. 98 


5215. 00 


5220. 00 
5218. 00 


5239. 10, 
5239. 20 


5237.20, 


5237.10 | 


5230. OS | 


5299. 00 
5217. 90 


1078. 00 
1021. 00 
1095. 00 
1031. 00 
1037. 00 


2811.00 | 


1032. 00 
1033. 00 
1036. 00 


AAA AA wa 


a OF 


AAA 


AAA ARAMA 


AAA 
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K-17 
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October 9, 1943 


—— 


TO PROMOTE 


FOREIGN TRADE 





Commodity 


—— 


Grains and Preparations—Contd. 
Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, ver- | 
micelli and macaroni products 

Oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, in 
bulk 

Oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, in 

packages 

Ones (bu. 32 Ibs.) 

Other grains and preparations 

Ry ve (bu. 56 Ibs.) 

Wheat (bu. 60 Ibs.) 

Wheat cereal foods, ready to eat 
(include wheat germs) 

Wheat cereal foods, to be cooked 

Wheat flour, other (bbl. 196 lbs.) 

Wheat flour, wholly of U.S. wheat 

(bbl. 196 Ibs.) 

Wheat semolina 

Gypsum: 

Calcines (plaster of paris) (include 
anhydrous calcium sulfate) 

Crude, crushed or ground 

Plaster board and wall board 

Gypsum, n. e. $ 

Hair and Manufactures 

Hair felt and manufactures (include 
rug cushions and carpet linings) 

Hair waste and scrap hair 

Hair manufactures, n.e.s., (include 
curled hair, hair press c ‘cloth, hair 
nets, toupees, and wigs) 

Hair, unmanufactured, n. e. 8. (in- 
clude goat, badger, bear, and 
other hair, but excluding human 
hair) * 

Jewelry 
Articles of other materials (syn- 
thetic resin, cellulose compounds, 
etc.) (include cigarette cases, 
pocket cigar and cigarette lighters 
compacts, powder and vanity 
Cases) 
Jewelry, men's, of other materials, 
(synthetic resin, cellulose com- | 
yunds, ete.) (include rings, col- 
ar and cuff buttons, studs, tie- 
clips and holders, watch chains, 
watch bracelets and stickpins) 
Jewelry, women’s, of other mate- 
rials (synthetic resin, cellulose 
compounds, ete.) (include rings, 
bracelets, bar pins, brooches, 
necklaces, and earrings 
Lamps and Illuminating 

Nonelectric 
Incandescent mantles 
Leather 

Case, bag, and strap 

Glove and garment 

Pig and Hog glove and garment 

Reptilian and aquatic 

Sheep and lamb glove and garment 

Leather Manufactures 

Belts, leather 


Devices, 


Belts, other than leather (except 
plastic) 
Boots, shoes and footwear other 


than leather soled 

Card cases, purses, wallets, ete 

Card cases, change purses, wallets 
and similar articles, n. e. s 

Gloves and mittens 

Handbags, pocketbooks, and purses, 
women’s and children’s 

Handbags, pocketbooks, and purses, 
women’s and children’s other 
than leather 

Luggage and related articles, leather 

Luggage and related articles of other 
materials 

Wearing apparel, leather 

Leather manufactures, n. e. s 

Meat Products 
Horse meat 
Poultry and game, 
Miscellaneous 

Beads and articles 

Blankets and bedding exported for 
relief or charity 

Clothing exported for 
charity 


fresh 


relief or 





Food exported for relief or charity 

Commodities a for relief or 
charity, n. e. s 

Roofing materi: ial, 

Surgical, aniary, pote hospital 
equipment and supplies exported 
for relief or charity 

Trunks 


‘Human hair, B-3696.00, 
‘i 
sicense to Iceland, only. 





exportable 





Department ef Com- 
number 


1077. 00 


1043. 00 | 


1044. 00 | 
1041. 00 | 
1099. 00 | 


1061. 00 


1071. 00 | 


1080. 00 | 


1081. 00 
1074. 00 


1073. 00 
1090. 00 


5484. 00 
5483. 00 
5485. 00 
5487. 00 


3697. 00 
3696. 50 


3699. 00 


3696. 90 


9629. 00 


9627. 00 


9268. 00 


Y791. 00 
03.56. 00 
0339. 00 
0338. 00 
0357. 00 
0336. 00 
0697. 10 


0697. 90 


06.56. 90 
O6N2. 00 


0693. 00 
0672. 00 


D688. 00 
O68Y. 00 
0695. 10 
0695, 90 
0698. 9O 
0699. 00 


0022. 00 
0040. 00 


9840. 05 
YYDS. 3O 


9998. 20 
9998. 10 


9998. 90 
9699. 00 


9998. 50 
9860. 00 


under 


General license group 


A AR 


ARAAA 


| 


A A 
Ae BRA 
<4 


AAA 


baa 


general 





Commodity 


Naval Stores: 
Gum spirits of turpentine 
Rosin gum 
Rosin wood 
Tar and pitch of wood 
Wood turpentine 
Terpene hydrocarbons, n. e. 
Nonmetallic Minerals: 
Salt. 
Selenium 
Nursery and Greenhouse Stock: 
Bulbs, roots, corms, plants, and 


seedlings 
Flowers and foliage, cut, fresh, and 
preserved 


Nursery or greenhouse stock, n. e. s. 





(include fruit-tree stock and cut- | 
| 


tings) 
Office Supplies, Miscellaneous: 
Crayons 
Paste and mucilage, n. e. s. 
Paper and Related Products: 
Newsprint paper 
P hotographic and Projection Goods 
See orovVisions of General License 
GP Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 12, page 87, Part J: 
Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive features 35 mm, (4,000 lin. 
ft. or +) 


Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive features, 16 mm. (1,600 lin. 
ft. or +) 


Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive, short subjects, 35 mm, (less 
than 4,000 lin. ft.) 

Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive, short subjects, 16 mm, (less 
than 1,600 lin. ft.) 

Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive 8 mm 

Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive, newsreels 


Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- | 


tive, sound track 

Motion-picture film, exposed, nega- 
tive, trailers, inserts and replace- 
ments 

Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 
tive, features, 35 mm. (4,000 lin. 
ft. or +) 

Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 
tive, features, 16 mm. 
ft. or+) 

Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 
tive8mm 

Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 

tive, newsreels 


Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- | 


tive, short 
4,000 lin. ft.) 
Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 


subjects (less than 


tive, short subjects (less than 1,600 | 


lin. ft.) 
Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 
tive, sound track 
Motion-picture film, exposed, posi- 
tive, trailers, inserts and replace- 
ments 
Salt 
Scientific and Professional 
ments and Apparatus 
Teeth, artificial 
Sulphur: 
Crude 


Instru- 


(1,600 lin. | 


Crushed, ground, refined, sublimed | 


and flowers 
Textile Products: 
Artificial or ornamental 
fruits, vegetables, grasses, grains, 


flowers, 


leaves, stems, or parts thereof, of | 


all materials 
going articles 
paper, tinsel, 
beads, bugles, 
as textiles) 


(include the fore 
manufactured of 
glass, wire, lame, 
spangles, as well 


f 9121. 41 


merce Schedule B 


Department of Com- 
number 





| 1 . 
| General license group 


| 
' 


2114.00 | K-3 
2110.00 | K-3 
2111.00 | K-3 
2118.00 | K-3 
2115.10 | K-3 
2116.10 | K-3 


5724.00} K 
5960.98 | K 


2509.05 | K 
2535.00! K 


2509.98 | K 


9306.00 | kK 
9391.00} K 


4711.00 


9121. 20, 
9121. 21 


9121. 30, | 
9121. 31 
9121.40 


9121. 60 
9121. 61 
9121.90 
9121. 91 
9121. 70 
9121.71 
9122. 00 
9122. 01 
9121. 80 
9121.81 


9123. 20 
9123. 21 
9123. 30 
9123. 31 
9123. 90 
9123. 91 
9123. 70 
9123. 71 
9123. 40 
9123. 41 
9123. 60 
9123. 61 
9124. 00 





9124. 01 
9123. 80 
9123. 81 
5724.00 | K 
} 
} 
9152.00 | K-17 
| 


| 
5714.00! K 
5715.00 | K 


3963. 00 K 
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Textile Products—Continued. 
Hat braids, strips and sheets of | 
natural fibers or synthetic textiles 3940.00 | K 
Hats, caps, and berets, other, knit | 
or crocheted_____ _.| 3957.00 | K 
Hats, caps, and berets, other of | } 
woven fabric | 3958.00 | K 
Hat and hat bodies of straw, “palm 
leaf, etc., harvest | 3942.00; K 
Hat and hat bodies of straw, palm } 
leaf, etc., other sewed | 3944.00; K 
Hat and hat bodies of straw, palm 
leaf, ete., other woven | 3945.00) K 
Hats, men’s fur-felt ie | 3951.00); K 
Neckties, cravats, mufflers, and | 
scarfs, except silk | 3928.00} K 
Starch filled book cloth | 3914.20) K 
Window-shade cloth __ | 3913.00) K 
Women’s and girls’ fur-felt hats | 
(include fur-felt berets, bonnets, | 
hoods, and hat bodies) - 3952. 00 | < 
Wool-felt hats (include bodies) 3953.00 | K-17 
Textile manufactures, n. e. s. (in- | 
clude second-hand clothing, hat | 
trimmings) : 3999.00 | K-17 
Toilet Preparations: . | 
Cold creams 8750.00 | K 
Cosmetics, n. e. s 8757.00 | K 
Dental creams__ 8734.00 | K 
Dentrifrices, n. e. s 8735.00 | K 
Depilatories and deodorants 8762.00 | K 
Face and compact powder 8742.00) K 
Hair preparations (include sham- | 
poos, tonics, dyes, pomades, | 
dressings, ete.) 8765.00 | K 
Lip sticks 8756.00 | K 
Lotions, creams, and balms, n. e. 8752.00) K 
Manicuring preparations 8759.00 | K 
Rouges (cosmetic) 8755.00 | K 
Talcum powder in packages | 8740.00; K 
Toilet preparations, n. e. s. (include | | 
bath salts, bleaches, astringents, | __ Bree 
and similar preparations) . | 8770.00) K 
Vanishing creams. | 8751.00) K 
Toys, Athletic and Sporting Goods: | 
Amusement park and playground | pe 
devices and parts | 9450.00 | K-17 
Billard tables and accessories | 9445.00} | 
Children’s wheel goods and peste | 9405.00 | K-17 
Dolls and parts | 9400.00 | K-17 
Fishing rods 9420.00 | K 
Fishing reels_- 9421.00 | K-17 
Fishing tackle and parts, n.e.s 9422.00 | K-17 
Foot, basket, base, tennis, and | 
other balls 9434.00} K 
Golf balls 9433.00 | K 
Golf clubs 9436.00 | K-17 
Ice skates 9440.00 | K-17 
Roller skates 9441.00 | K-17 
Toys and parts, mechanical 9408.00 | K 
Toys, not mechanical, of metal 9409.00 | K 
Toys, not mechanical, of wood 9410.00 | K 
Toys and parts, n. e. s. (except . 
rubber) |} 9418.00 : 
Athletic and sporting goods, n.e.s_| 9449. 00 | K-17 
Vegetables and preparations: | 4 
Beans, fresh 1207. 00 K 
Farinaceous substances 1259.05 | K 
Mayonnaise and salad dressings 1252.10; K 
Olives (include green, ripe, stuffed | 
or pickled in bottles, cans, kegs, | 
or barrels) 1252. 95 | K 
Peas, green 1209. 00 K 
Peppers 1210. 00 K 
Sauces and relishes 1252.98 | K 
Tomatoes 1213.00 | K 
Vegetables, fresh, other 1224.00 | K 
Vegetable Products— Miscellaneous: | 
Broomcorn 2931. 00 K 
Brooms 2935.00; K 
Wool: 
Bathing suits 3675.00 | K 
Knit wearing apparel, n. e. s | 3679.00) K 
Overcoats, suits, and pants, boys’ 3680.98 | kK 
Overcoats, suits and pants, men’s 3680.05 | kK 
Women’s and children’s clothing 3681.00 | K 
Wool or mohair manufactures, 
n.e.s - 3689. 00 | K 
B. The increased availability of certain 
additional commodities, hitherto in re- 


stricted supply, enables the Office of Exports 
to permit exportation under general license 
of these articles and materials also to Group 
K countries effective October 1, 1943. Con- 
sequently, the submission of an individual 
license application is no longer required for 
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any of the commodities listed hereunder if 
the shipment is destined to one of the six- 
teen Latin American Republics listed in par- 
agraph A-2 of Bulletin 124 or to one of the 
destinations included in Group K, page 76 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12. 
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group, old 
group, new 
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General license 
General license 


Asbestos: 
Cement sheets ! 5459. 98 62) K 
Short fiber 5451. 98 22K 
Asphalt: 
Laminated board 2_- 5471. 00 62); K 
Chemicals: 
Ammonium borate _- 8362. 21 62) K 
Boracite 8362. 11 62 | K 
Borates, n. e. s : 8362. 98 62) K 
Borax (sodium tetraborate) 8362.29; 62) K 
Borax glass : 8362. 22 62); K 
Boric acid ; 8308. 00 62| K 
Boron oxide ‘ Sail 8362. 23 62 | K 
Boron sesquioxide .| 8362. 25 62) K 
Camphor (synthetic) 3___- 8329. 95 62| K 
Caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) | 8373.00 62; K 
Colemanite <n +e .-| 8362. 12 62) K 
Kernite ef : 8362. 13 62 | K 
Lye in small containers ‘ 8379. 98 62); K 
Manganese borate-- , .| 8362. 26 62| K 
Muriatic acid : 8307. 00 62); K 
Nitrogenous organic waste mate- 
rials (include fish meal, hoof 
meal, guano, castor-bean, pom- 
ace, manures, packing house 
offal, intended for fertilizer).___| 8510.00 none | K 
fasis. 10 
—e » sieaie 8515. 20 elr 
Phosphate rock 8515. 60 62) K 
8515. 80. 
Priceite 8362. 15 62) K 
Rasorite : 8362. 16 62; K 
Sassolite 8362. 17 62 | K 
Salt cake (sodium sulphate) 5 8379. 98 62 | K 
Soda ash (sodium carbonate) 8365. 00 62) K 
Sodium bicarbonate 8367. 00 62) K 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda)_| 8373.00 62) K 
Sodium silicofluoride ° 8379. 98 62) K 
Sodium tetraborate (borax, so- 
dium borate) 8362. 29 62) K 
Ulexite 8362. 19 62|' K 
Witherite (natural barium car- 
bonate) 8398. 90 62) K 
Clay and Clay Products: 
Clay, n. e. s. (include fuller’s 
earth) 5309. 00 62) K 
Cork and Manufactures: 
Cork insulation ° 4306.00 None K 
Cork wood or bark unmanufac- 
tured (include cork waste, 
shavings, and refuse) ® 4300.60 None K 
Disks, washers, and wafers ® 4302.00 | None K 
Manufactures of artificial, com- 
position or compressed cork, 
n. e. &.: 
Block cork, expansion joint 
material, gaskets, grease con- 
tainers, handle grips, paper, 
polishing wheels, rods, sheets, 
shoe insoles, and washers ® 4307.19 None K 
Other ® 4307.98 None K 
Manufactures of natural cork, 
Nn. €. S.: 
Balls, bobbers, buoys, clutch 
corks, cots, daubers, floats, 
gaskets, lame lifts, life pre- 
servers, paper, polishing 
wheels, swabs, corkwood 
bark, shavings, waste, and 
refuse ° ; 4309.50 | None K 
Other 4309.98 ' None K 


1 Other asbestos manufactures, n. e. s., excepting ce- 
ment sheets, B-5459.98 exportable under general license 
to Iceland. 

2? Asphalt and bitumen manufactures, n. e. s., includ- 
ing asphalt cement, emulsion and prepared road asphalt, 
but excepting laminated board, B-5471.00 exportable 
under general license to Iceland. 

2? Because of increased availability, this commodity is 
no longer subject to the restrictions in paragraph A of 
the General License for Shipments valued at $25 or less 
(GLY), as set forth in Comprehensive Schedule Number 
12, pages 84-86. 

4 Other sodium compounds excepting sodium sulfate, 
sodium silicofluoride, and lye in small containers, B- 
8379.98, exportable under general license only to Iceland. 

5 Other sodium compounds, excepting sodium sulphate 
lye in smal] containers, and sodium silicofluoride, B 
8379.98, exportable under general] license only to Iceland. 

6 Because of increased availability, this commodity is 
no longer subject to the restrictions in Paragraph A of 
the General License for Shipments Valued at $25 or Less 
(GLY), as set forth in Comprehensive Schedule No. 12, 
pp. 84-86. 
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Commodity 





Department of 
General license 
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®» EG 
Ferro-alloys 
Ferroboron 7 6220, 98 62 | K 
Ferro-carbon-titanium 6220. 95 62) K 
Miscellaneous: 
Combs (except wholly of rubber 
or metal) 9827. 00 62 | K 
Pipes, tobacco (of all materials)_| 9828. 00 62) K 
Smokers articles, n. e. s. (report 
pocket cigar and cigarette 
lighters in 9620.00, 9626.00 and 
9629.00) ae 9829. 00 62) K 
Unbrellas and parasols 9831. 00 62) K 
Musical instruments: 
Organs, pipe 9230. 00 62) K 
Organs, n. e. s 9232. 00 62) K 
Pianos, new 9211. 00 62) K 
Pianos, used or rebuilt 9212. 00 62 | K 
Phonographs, coin operated 9235. 00 62) kK 
Phonographs, other 9236. 00 62 | K 
Phonograph parts 9239. 00 62) K 
Phonograph records 9242. 00 62 | K 
String instruments 9293. 00 62 | K 
Musical instruments, other than 
string or band 9295. 00 62); K 
Musical instruments, parts and 
accessories, Nn. €. s 9297. 00 62|K 


Nonmetallic minerals 
Mineral wool ° 5490. 00 62! K 
?7 Other ferro-alloys, n. e. s., excepting ferroboron, 

B-6220.98, exportable under general license only to 

Iceland. 

§ Rock wool and other semi-rigid and ‘‘fill’’ mineral 
insulating materials (including products manufactured 
from limestone, flint rock, gypsum, slag vermiculite, 
and similar materials but, excepting mineral wool), 
B-5490.00, exportable under general license only to 
Iceland. 





| 





Commodity 


number 
General license 
group, old 


Department of 





Office supplies } 
Writing ink 9321. 00 62|K 


Pigments, paints and varnishes 


Paper and paper products 
Fiber insulation board .| 4736.00} 62) Kk 
Wall board of paper or pulp 

(other than hard board) 4738.00 | 62 K 

Petroleum products: 
Alipathic naphthas ° ..| 5019.00 62| K 
Carbon black, not furnace type 8423.00 | 62 K 
Kalsomine, dry ' 8432.00 | 62 |K 
Lead, red --| 8424.00} 621K 
Lead, white, dry (basic lead | 

carbonate) ..-| $426.00} 621K 
Lead, white, in oil_.....--- .-| 8427.00] 62)-K 
Litharge ; 8425.00 | 62) K 
Mineral earth pigments, dry, | 

ocher, umber, sienna, and other | 

forms of iron oxide for paints 8401.00 | 62| K 
Mineral earth pigments, other 8405. 00 621K 
Orange mineral 8429. 12 62) K 
Sublimed lead, dry (basic lead 

sulphate 8429. 13 62|K 
Whiting " 8405. 00 62; K 

Wood manufactures 

Insulation board, granule surface 

and structural !? 4299.00 |None| K 
Sawdust !2 4299.00 |None| K 
Wood fiber ” 4299.00 |None| K 
Wood flour ! 4299.00 |None|} K 











* Naptha, mineral spirits, solvents, and other finished 
light products (including petroleum ether, but exclud- 
ing alipathic naphthas), B-5019.00, exportable under 
general license only to Iceland 

1 Cold water paints, B-8432.00, exportable under 
general license only to Iceland. 

1 Other mineral earth pigments (including barytes, 
but excluding whiting), B-8045.00, exportable under 
general license only to Iceland 

2 Other wood manufactures, except insulation board 
granule surface and structural, sawdust, wood fiber an 
wood flour B-4299.00, require an individual license for 
exportation to all destinations 


Chile Plans Low-Rent 
Homes 


(Continued from p. 5) 


as well as infectious diseases. Rest is 
often prescribed and when prescribed is 
enforced. 

Through C. S. O. too, much has been 
accomplished in the fight for better 
babies. Employed mothers receive leave 
with pay for 2 weeks before and after 
the birth of a child; they receive modern 
prenatal and “after” care, and their 
children are watched over by the clinic 
until 2 years of age, often receiving sup- 
plementary milk and other infant foods. 

Wives of workers also receive this 
care, with the result that impressive re- 
ductions have taken place in the infant 
mortality rate. 

The funds from Social Security also 
are put to work to the advantage of the 
community as a whole. As noted above, ~ 
the C. S. O. has aided in the building of © 
low-cost workers’ homes; its funds, also, = 
have been used to establish a Govern-~ 
ment-owned milk-pasteurizing plant in | 
Santiago—said to be the largest of its | 
kind in South America—and have pro- = 
vided free milk and free lunches for 
school children. 





































Radio “Voz de los Andes” says that§ 
Ecuador has_ contributed 6,600,000" 
pounds of rubber to the United Nations” 
war effort during 1942. The rubber is 
valued at approximately 35,000,000) 
sucres. 
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